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The Fair of the American Institute at New 
York closed on Friday nsght last. The distribu- 
tion of premiums awarded took place on that day, 
in presence of a large assemblage of persons. 
The avails of the exhibition are stated to be about 
$16,000, making the number of pay visitors not 
less than 60,000; while the free visitors are sup- 


and Boston and in thecity amount to a little over 
sixty miles inlength. The entire cost of the work 
is estimated as within three millions of dollars. 

At this celebration, there is to be a grand re- 
view of all the troops present by the Governor of 
Massachusetts, accompanied by the Governors of 
other New England States, the officers of the re- 
gular service, and the Major Generals of the 
Massachusetts Militia, attended by their staffs. 
The parade will be one of great brilliancy. 


- 
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PresipeNTIAL Veroes.—The veto power, says 
the Virginia Recorder, has been exercised twen- 
ty-five times since the formation of the govern- 
ment:—By George Washington, twice; James 
Madison, six; James Monroe, once; Andrew 
Jackson, nine ; John Tyler, four ; James K. Polk, 
three times;—tot«l number of vetoes, twenty-five. 
The whole number of acts passed and approved 
since the origin of the government, is about 7,000, 
which will make 280 acts to one veto. 


titi. 
Or 


Line or Packets Tro CaLtirornnia.—Messrs. A. 
G. Benon & Co., of New York, have established 








a line of Packet ships between New York and 


posed to have been nearly equal to that number. | San Francisco, California, to touch at Panama 


The Courier aud Enquirer says :—The exhibition | and intermediate ports. 


has been attended with results of the most grati- 
fying character, and while it has been the means 
of bringing several new branches of productive 
art before the public, and of exhibiting material 
and commendable progress in others, it has drawn 


The first ship will be 
the Brooklyn, Capt. Richardson, leaving on the 
15th of next month. 
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The Texas ColonizationSCompany has presen- 
ted a section of land to Dr. Hecker, to be divi- 


together a greater body of visitors, by far, than | ded gratis amongst German emigrants who have 


have inspected the display of any previous year. 


~~ 
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The people of Boston this day celebrate the intro- 
duction of an abundant supply of wholesome wa- 
ter into their city. The banks will be closed and 
businsss generally suspended, in order that all may 
join in the celebration to commemorate the com- 
pletion of a work, which promises so much utili- 
ty, and must largely conduce to the health and 
comfort of the inhabitants. We subjoin a des- 
cription of the water works, taken from the New 
York Albion : 

The water is brought from Lake Catchituate in 
an oval brick aqueduct over six feet in height, and 
nearly fifteen miles in length, to the great reser- 
voir in Brooklyn, over twenty acres in extent, 
which is as near the centre of Boston as the dis- 
(ributing reservoir in New York is to the Battery. 
About half way between the lake and the reser- 
vuir, the water is carried across the Charles Ri- 
ver Valley in an inverted syphon of iron pipes; 
and when, on Friday last, the aqueduct was open- 
ed for the first time, it was entirely filled in about 
eleven hours. On a careful inspection no indica- 
lions of leakage were any where percepiible. The 
next morning the height of water in the aqueduct 
at Brooklyn was five feet seven inches, and it was 
advancing off at the waste weirs along the line, 
although it had been shut off at the Jake on the 
preceuing night. 

_ The reservoir on Beacon Hill, just behind the 
State House, will be a noble granite structure ; 
arches sixty feet above the ground level will sup- 
port a pone of the depth of fifteen feet, which 
Will contain three millions of gallons, and suppi:- 
ed by the thirty inch pipe, can be filled in six- 
teen hours. ‘This reservoir will supply a foun- 
tain in the * Frog Pond” in the common, which 
Will throw jets of great height, and the entire 
bottom of the pond has been graded and paved. 
lhe reservoic is not completed, but a pipe has 
been laid from its main branch to the pond, and 
there the water will be let off. ‘There are two 
tunnels on the line, one of 1130 feet, and the oth- 
t of 2400 feet in length, and the whole of the 
Work has been executed in the most substantial 


not the means to buy land. 


The Provisional Government of Canada is hol- 
ding out liberal inducements to immigrants for 
settlement in Canada West. The crown lands in 
the Wellington and Simcoe districts have been al- 
lotted for this purpuse, and British seitlers, of 
good character, with sufficient meats to sustain 
them uptl the land becomes productive, can now 
obtain fifty acres, gralis, upon taking possession 
within thirty days, building @ house upon the lot, 
residing there, and putting twelve acres into a 
state of cultivation within four years. Such pro- 
prietors have permission likewise to purchase 
three additional lots of fifty acres each, at ;he rate 
of one dollar per acre. 

The Canadian Parliament meets on the 23d 
November. 

It is proposed also by the Chilian Government, 
10 apy ropriace public funds, say $50 000, to be 
expended in inducing Europeans to immigrate, 
and come to settle in that land. An agent has 
been despatched to Europe for that purpose. 


tin 
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The distance from Cincinnati to Detroit, Michi- 
gan, has been reduced to twenty-four hours in 
time; from Sandusky City the steamer Acron 
reaches Detroit in five hours. 

—<+or- 

The names of Collin’s new line of U. S. mail 
steamers between New York and Liverpool are 
to be the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, Adriatic and 
Baltic. The first two will be launched next 
month. 
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Lieut. Col. Fremont and thirty-five mea left St. 
Louis on the 3d, on the Steamer Martha, for 
Westport, where they disembark and proceed 
across the Plains to California. At Westport he 
is joined by the celebrated Santa Fe traveller, Kit 
Carson. ‘The expedition is generally believed to 
have for its object the completion of the surveys 
and researches of the Colonel in the provinces of 
New Mexico. 





"s 
—or 


The Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, Senator from Ala- 








Manner. ‘The lines of pipes between Brooklyn 


bama, died at New York this afternoon. 





Terms—FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 
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The President has recognized Juan Ianacto DE 
Osma as consul of Pern for the city of Washing- 
ton, in the District of Columbia. 


4a 


2L>>By some accident, says the Washington 
Union, we omitted to state at the time, that on 
the 28th of July last, M. Mossi presented his 
credentials to the Secretary of State, who intro- 
duced him to the President as Charge d’affairs 
and Coasul General of His Majesty the King of 
Sardinia, in the United States, It will be recol- 
lected that Count Lupide Montalto was the prede- 
cessor of VM. Mossi, who, we understand, is an 
eminent lawyer. 





- v- 
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A Dirricutty iN Spain with THE UNITED 
Srates Ministrer.—The government of Spaim 
is famous for its quarrels with ministers of for- 
eign countries. It lately expelled Mr. Bulwer, 
the English Minister, and now it is at logger- 
heads with the American minister, Mc. Saun- 
iders. A letter from that country in an English 
|paper, says the quarrel is a severe one, and 
‘originated in consequence of an arrest of his 
iservants. The American envoy demanded satis- 
faction and it was refused.— Phila, Ledger. 
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| An Act to establish a uniform time for holding elec- 
tions for Electors of President and Vice President 
in all the States of the Union. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re- 
| presentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled: That the Electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall be appointed in 
each State on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in the month of November, of the year 
in which they are to be appointed. Provided, 
That each State may by law provide for the fil- 
ling of any vacancy or vacancies which may oc- 
cur in its College of Electors when such college 
‘meets to give its electoral vote. And provided 
also, When any State shall have held an election 
for the purpose of choosing electors, and shall 
fail to make a choice on the day aforesaid, then 
the electors may be appointed on a subsequent 
day, in such manner as the State shall by law 
| provide. 

Approved, January 23, 1845. 
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ARMY. 





ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
[Continued from page 242.] 


J1.—APPOINTMENTS. 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 


First Lieutenant Don Carlos Buell, adjutant 
third infantry, to be assistant adjutant general 
with the brevet rank of captain, January 25, 1848, 
vice Winship, promoted. 

First Lieut. Rufus Ingalls, first dragoons, to 
be assistant quartermaster, with the rank of cap- 
tain, January 12, 1848, vice Churchill, deceased. 

First Lieutenant Samuel G. French, third ar- 
tillery, to be assistant quartermaster with the 
rank of captain, January 12, 1848, vice Shover, 
who vacates his staff commission. 

First Lieut. Elias K. Kane, second dragoons, 
to be assistant quartermaster with the rank of 
captain, January 12, 1848, vice Armstrong, killed 
in battle. 

First Lieut. Napoleon J. T. Dana, seventh in- 
fantry, to be assistant quartermaster with the 
rank of captain, March 3, 1848, vice Irwin, de- 
ceased, 

\ First Lieut. Joseph A. Haskin, first artillery, 
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to be assistant quartermaster, with the rank of 

captain, August 12, 1848, vice Cross, promoted. 
Reuben M. Potter, of Texas, to be military 

storekeeper, Mar. 23, 1845, vice King, cashiered. 


Medical Department. 


P. G. S. Ten Broeck, of New York, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, December 13, 1847—original 
vacancy. 

Johu Campbell, of New York, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 

John E. Summers, of Virginia, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 

Charles H. Smith, of Virginia, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 

Washington M. Ryer, of New York, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, December 13, 1847—original va- 
cancy. 

Lyman H. Stone, of Vermont, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847— original vacancy. 

Join M. Haden, of Mississippi, to be assistant 
surgeon, December 13, 1847—original vacancy. 

Charles H. Crane, of Massachusetts, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, February 2, 1848, vice Suter, 
deceased. 

William Hammond, Jr., of Missouri, to be as- 
sistant surgeon, March 2, 1848, vice Glen, de- 
ceased. 

Pay Department. 


John D. Beatty, of North Carolina, to be pay- 
master, May 10, 1848, vice Bosworth, deceased. 
. Robert Strange, jr., of North Carolina, to be 
paymaster, June 14, 1848, vice Beatty, declined. 
Jamas W. Spratley, of Virginia, to be paymas- 
ter, July 13, 1848, vice Spark, deceased. 
Regiment of Mounted Riflemen. 


John McL. Addison, of the District of Colum - 
bia, to be second lieutenant, June 14, 1848, vice 
Russell, promoted. 

First Regiment of Artillery. 

Jefferson C. Davis, of Indiana, to be second lieu- 
tenant, June 17, 1848, vice Gibson, promoted. 

James K. Slaughter, of Virginia, (lieutenant 
in the regiment of voltigeurs,) to be second lieu 
tenant, June 27, 1848, vice Morr’s, promoted. 

Daniel Nickels, of Maryland, to be second 
lieutenant, July 13, 1848. 


Second Regiment of Artillery. 


Jefferson H. Nones, of Delaware, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Edwards, 
promoted. 

John McLean Taylor, of Kentucky, to be se- 
cond lieutcnant, March 3, 1848, vice Weld, pro- 
moted. 

Lioyd Beall, of Missouri, to be second lieuten- 
ant, March 29, 1848, vice Sears, promoted. 

Paschal C. Greeson, of Georgia, to be second 
lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice Simpson, pro- 
moted, 


lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice O’Sullivan, 
resigned. 

Lawrence W. O'Bannon, of South Carolina, 
to be secord lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice 
Trevitt, pron oted. 

Thomas J. Mason, of Florida, to be second 
lieutevant, March 3, 1848, vice Schroeder, pro- 
moted. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


Thomas H. Bussey, of Maryland, to be second 
lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Judab, pro- 
moted. 
Edmund Underwood, of Pennsylvania, to be 
second lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Lincoln, 
promoted. 
William C. Tobey, of Pennsylvania, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Mont- 
gomery, promoted. é 
Joseph B. Collins, of the District of Columbia, 
to be second lieutenant, March 29, 1848, vice 
Jones, promoted. 
Columbus W. Howard, of Georgia, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, June 17, 1848, vice Maloney, 
pi omoted. 

Jobn C. Bonneycastle, of Virginia, to be second 
lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Bussey, cashiered. 
Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 

John Neilly, of New York, to be second lieu- 
tenant, March 3, 1848, vice Read, promoted. 
Benjaoiun Wingate, (Sergeant, company U., 
mounted riflemen,) to be second lieutenant, June 
14, 1848, vice Farelly, promoted. 
. Sixth Regiment of Infantry. 


Thomas O. Davis, of the District of Columbia, 


Garnett, promoted. 
George ‘Il’. Shackeiford, of Virginia, to be se- 


to be second lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice | Consul. 


eS 
Gen. Kearny.— We learn, with deep regret 
that this distinguished officer is now lying 80 
low, on account of having suffered a relapse of 
his disease, that no hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. His physicians thought it necessary, on 
Friday last, to remove him to the neighborhoog 
of Manchester for a change of air. 

[St Louis Rev. Oct. 15 


-_ 


NAVY. 





A Board of Naval Surgeons is now in session 
at the Naval Asylum, near Philadelphia, for the 
examination and promotion of Assistant Surgeons, 
and also for the examination of candidates fo, 
admission into the service. The members of the 
Board are Surgeons James Cornish, (President,) 
James M. Greene, G. R. Horner, Robert J. Dod 
and Samuel Barrington. { 


The U. S. steamer Princeton left Malta on the 
5th of September, with a mail for Venice and 
Trieste. She wag to return to Malta on the 5th 
or 20th of October, inst. 

‘The St. Lawrence, 44 guns, Captain Paulding, 
arrived on the Sd inst. off Cowes on her way to 
Germany, to communicate with his Excellency, 
Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister, and the 
Consul for the United States, at Cowes, and sail- 
ed on the following day. The St. Lawrence is 
to be stationed in the Weser during the winter 
for the protection of American interests in the 
present unsettled state of Northern Europe. She 
was visited by Mr. Bancroft and the American 
Tha Portsmouth correspondent of the 
Times says, “* The St. Lawrence passed through 
Spithead this afternoon (the 4th.) She did not 





cond lieutenant, December 30, 1847, vice Flint, 
promoted. 


From Fort Gipson to Santa Fe.—Lieut. 
Bulord, with Company H, U. 8S. Dragoons, took 
a new route from Fort Gibson to Santa Fe. He 
started July 17th, went up the Arkansas to the 
mouth of Cimeron, thence up that stream to the 
Salt Rock, 300 miles from the Fort, thence 
South to between the Cimeron and Canadian, 
crossed the North fork of the Canadiav on the 
20th Ang., and on the 24th struck the Santa Fe 
road at the middle Cimeron spring. Lieut. B. 
gave as his opinion.that a good road could be cut 
out from Santa Fe, New Mexico, via the Salt 
Rock, following partly the route taken by him, 
ihe distance of which, from Santa Fe to Fort 
Gibson, would not be oversix to six hundred and 
fifty miles by this route—good camping ground, 
with abundance of wood and water, every night 
fine grazing, and innumerable buffalo. 


ExpepiTion To Cauirornia.—The command 





Wiley C. Adams, of Georgia, to be second 
lieutenant, May 31, 1848, vice Greeson, declined. 

Caleb Smith, of Virginia, to be second lieuteu- 
ant, June 21, 1848, vice Merchant, promoted. 

Christopher R. P. Butler, of South Carolina, 
(lieulenaut ip the twelith infautry,) to be secund 
hieutenant, Juve 27, 1848, vice ‘lotten, promo- 
moted. 

Third Regiment of Artillery. 


Charles C. Churchill, of Pennsylvania, to be 
secoud lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Maury, 
transterred to the mounted riflemen. 

William A. Winder, of Maryland, to be second 
lieutenant, March 24, 1848, vice G. ‘J’. Andrews, 
promoted, 

Richard H. Smith, of Tennessee, (lieutenant 
in the fourteenth infantry,) to be second lieuten- 
ant, June 21, 1848, vice Minor, deceased. 

Isaac W. Fatton, (lieutenant in the tenth in- 
fantry,) to be second lieutenant, July 13, 1848, 
vice Lendrum, promoted. 

First Regiment of Infantry. 

Edmund G. Bradiord, of Mississippi, to be se- 
coud lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Piummer, 
promoted. 

Second Regiment of Infantry. 

Thomas W. Sweeny, of New York, to be se- 
cond lieutenant, March 3, 1848, vice Schurenian, 

romoted. 

William W. Johnston, of Ohio, to be second 
lieutenant, June 27, 1848, vice Jarvis, promoted. 


Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Andrew Jackson, of Virginia, to be second 


lieutenant, December 30, 15847, vice McFerran, | 


promoted, 
Charles B. Brower, of New York, to be second 





‘under Col. Washingten, fitied out to proceed 
| through the interior of the country, to Caiiornia, 
consisting of Bragg’s artillery and a mounted 
force, and now en route, huve been heard trom. 
The command had proceeded four hundred and 
twenty miles with a train of one hundred and 
filly wagons, heavily loaded, in the space ol 
twenty-one days, and was then encamped near 
Maperne, in the State of Durango. The whole 
was in excellent condition and expected to be in 
Chihuahua in ten or twelve days. They were 
received with great kindness and courtesy by the 
Mexicans, wbo furnished t.em with Jiberal sup- 
plies of every thing wanted. 


Savannah, Oct. 19.—The ship Birmingham, 
from New York, laying at Four Mile Point, has 
on board two companies of the 2d regiment U. 
S. Artillery—one to be stationed at Oglethorpe 
Barracks, in this city, the other at the Augusta 
Arsenal, The latter company, commandeu by 
Capt. Anderson, numbers forty-three men. The 
former (Capt. Rowland’s company,) now in 
charge of Lieut. Totten, has also torty-three 
men. Lieut. Van Buren is attached to the latter 
command. Capt. Rowland and Brevet Captain 
Clark, are expected lo arrive here soon. 

‘Ihe order stationing Duncan’s company at 
this post has been countermanded on account of 
the want of stables, and thatcompany has taken 
post at Fort McHenry, near Baltimore. 

We learn from a passenger who arrived here 
yesterday in the steamer St. Mathews, from 
Fioriva, that the schooner Panama arrived at 
St. Augustine on Monday last, from New York, 
with company K, 2d Regiment U.S. Artillery. 

Lieut. Geo. Edwards commands the company ; 
|W. Adams, 2d Lieut. Ihe company is to be sta- 
| uoned at St. Augustine. 











salute the flag of the commander-in-chief, or the 
union jack of the King’s bastion.” 

The U. S. frigate Brandywine sailed from Per- 
nambuco to Rio de Janeiro, on the 15th of Au- 
gust; all well. In getting up her anchor, both 
flukes were broken off. 

Sate or U. S. Vessers.—In New York, on 
Wednesday, five Government. vessels belonging 
to the Navy, which were on service in the Guif 
of Mexico, were sold at auction at the following 
prices for cash : 


Steamer Scorpion $14,509 
Brig Hecla 4,000 
“ Stromboli 4,750 
Schooner Falcon 1,425 
ss Reefer 1,575 


3° S-Commander George N. Hollins has been 
ordered to the post of Executive officer at Pensa- 
cola Navy Yard, to succeed Commander Ran- 


dolph. 


3L>>The U.S. sloop of war Saratoga, was to 
saiiuon the 16th from Pensacola to Vera Cruz, 
under command of Commander W,. C. Nichol- 
son, who would be the senior officer in the Gulf 
till Com. Perry returned. 


30 >>The Naval Court Martial on board the U. 
S. ship Pennsylvania, met yesterday pursuant to 
adjournment. The defence of Lieut. Holland, 
was read by his counsel, ‘l'azewell Taylor, Lisq. 
The decision of the Court was then made, and 
was transmitted to the Navy Department. We 
understand that the court has concluded all the 
business before 1t.— Norfolk Beacon. 








The States, 
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Vermont.—On Monday, the 16th inst., the 
House of Representatives resumed ballotings 
for Speaker, and upon the 46th balloting, Hoo. 
Wm. C. Kittredge, of Fairhaven, the regniar 
Whig candidate, was chosen. The vote stood, 
ior Kittredge, (Whig) 109; Horatio Needham, 
(Van Buren) 64; Homer W. Eaton, (Dem,) 395 
Scattering 2. ; 

The Committee of the Legislature appointed 
to examine the returns of votes for Governor, 
have reported the following as the official vole * 


Carlos Coolidge, (Whig) 22.007 
Oscar L. Sbaiter, (Van Buren mye 


Paul Dillingham, (Dem.) 

The people having failed to elect State officers, 
the Legislature met ir joint ballot on Wednes- 
day, the 18th instant, and proceeded to the elec 





tion of Governor, Lieutenant Governor #! 
Treasurer, with the following result : 
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+2 For Governor : 
Carlos Coolidge, (W.) 122|Oscar Shafter, (V.) 6 


5 
Paul Dillingham, (Cass) 54 Scattering, wo af 2 facts, it would be unbecoming to omit the ac- 
Carlos Coolidge having received one majority, | knowledgment that is due to our late Governor, 


was declared elected Governor of Vermont for | for the boldness and energy so successfully dis- 


the ensuing year. 


The balloting for Lieut. Governor resulted in| of the State, and to our present Governor, for 


the election of Robert Pierpont, as follows: 


Robert Pierpont, W. 124 | Luke P. Poland, V. 65} for his watchful superintendence over the offi- 


John 8. Robinson, Cass, 53 
Robert Pierpont, having received a clear ma- 
jority (six) over all others, was declared to be 
duly elected Lieutenant Governor for the term 
of one year. 
A State Treasurer was then balloted for, as 
follows = 
George Howes, W., 123 | E. A. Stansbury, V. 65 
Jeremiah T. Marston, Cass, 58. 
George Howes received a clear majority of 
five votes, and was declared duly elected. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—It is stated that the number 
of Jews residing in ‘Pennsylvania is about 15,- 


000. 


MaryLanp.— Ils financial condition.—T he pros- 
perous condition of our State Finances at the 
present time is a subject for general congratula- 
tion. Whenthe Resumption Bill was passed in 
the Legislative Session of 1846-7, there were 
men of high standing of both political parties in 
Maryland who valued the honor and credit of the 
State, and yet doubted whether she was in a con- 
dition to proclaim that she would thenceforth 
punctually comply with her obligations. Even 
during the last winter some were still skeptical, 
and apprehended that there would not be sufficient 
money in the Treasury on the first of the present 
month of October to discharge the heavy accu- 
mulation of payments then falling due. The 
source of this apprehension was the excessive 
payment of coupons for taxes during the year 
1847, in anticipation of the usual time of pay- 
ment; for which reason it was expected that the 
cash receipts in the treasury during the present 
year would be very much diminished. This dif- 
ficully was at any rate but temporary, and it was 
scarcely feared by the most tiimd there would 
be any deficiency taking the whole year into 
view ; but the danger was, that, on account of 
the great inequality of the receipts and payments 
at the Treasury on the various quarter days, 
there might be a temporary deficiency on the Ist 
of October, 1848; for at that time the payments 
on account of interest and State expenses are 
thrice the amounts payable atthe July and Janua- 
ry quarters, while, on the other hand, the largest 
receipts come in between October and January. 
Thus on the first of January, after paying all 
liabilities up to that dale, we might have on 
hand a balance of more than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and yet have been obliged to bor- 
tow money for a short time, in anticipation of 
revenue, to preserve the credit of the State by 
paying the whole interest due on the preceding 
irst of October. ‘The power to borrow for such 
a purpose, on the hypothecation of the Bank 
‘locks owned by the State, was given by the fifth 
seclion of the Resumption act; and had it been 
becessary to use that power in the present year, 
lie credit of the State would not in fact have 
been impaired in the estimation of those acquain- 
led in vetail with the condition of our Treasury. 
li was desirable, however, that there should not 
be even the slightest appsrent failure at any 
quarter; and the Jast Legislature passed cern- 
‘ain supplementary jaws \o seeure a more rapid 
aud eflicient collection of taxes, in order to fill 
ile gp created by the anticipated coupon pay- 
Weats of 1847, and at the same time to leave full 
Payments for future years. 

ue practical result of those laws has more 
han realized the expectation of their framers, 
‘id the critical point of the Ist of October, 
(S48, las been triumphantly passed, and the fu- 
é is clear from any speck of doubt. Afiter 
Paying the State expenses of the quarter. the 
(Wvarterly interest due on the currency debt, the 
“thual interest on the deferred stock, or funded 
woes and providing also for the semi-annual 
‘wee » On sterling bonds due in London on the 
min, Ree next, we understand that there re- 
“we bo ‘ot ae a balance of about one hun- 
yond tine ie ’ housand dollars. This is be- 
fee sepee ations of the most sanguine. The 
a 8 from the first of October to the first of 
: ary are generally very large, and the pay- 
" a on the last named day are very small ; 

‘at we may predict wilh confidence, that the 


0 


| will exceed three hundred thousand dollars. In 
congratulating our citizens on these auspicious 


played by him in his efforts to restore the credit 
his decision in the execution of the tax-laws, and 


cers charged with the collection of the reve- 
nue. 

In regard to the present year alone was there 
any danger of deficiency, and the revenue of 
1847 and 1848 from permanent sources is such as 
to give assurance, that, with our present taxes, 
we shall have an annual surplus of more than 
two hundred thousand dollars, constantly increa- 
sing, to be applied hereafter, in addition to the 
regular sinking fund, to the extinction of the 
principal of the State debt; and this without 
making any allowance for the future increased 
productiveness of our works of internal improve- 
ment. As a reward for their extraordinary exer- 
tions and sacrifices, made to discharge the obli- 
gations of the State, the people have the satis- 
faction of feeling that the honor of Maryland has 
beeu entirely redeemed, and of knowing, that 
before a great many years most of the debt will 
be extinguished, while the wealth and prosperi- 
ty of the community is continually on the in- 
crease. 

One thing only is wanting to ensure our State 
a successful and brilliant future:—Our great 
railroed must be completed to the Ohio River; 
and to accomplish that object, and united and 
vigorous effort must be made immediately. Lay- 
ing aside all former dissensions and animosilies, 
and not seeking to re-agitate questions already 
settled,—forgetting indeed all that is behind,— 
our comMunity should call forth all its inter- 
prize, and press forward energetically with the 
work, that sooner or later must be done. The 
work must be done—for the thought canhot for 
a moment be entertained that our metropolis will 
resign entirely into the hands of her rivals the 
manageMent of the vast trade and intercourse 
between the Atlantic and the Great West. Were 
she to do so, she would deserve the insignificance 
into which she would certainly sink. 

[ West. Continent. 


Onto.—The Columbus State Journal, of the 
evening of the 20th, gives the returns from all 
the counties in the State, official and unofficial, 





thus: 

Ford, 21.815 Weller, 21,388 
21,383 

Ford’s maj., 427 


Sourn Carotina.—It appears from the full 
returns that Mr. Sims is re-elected to Congress 
by 39 votes over Mr. McQueen, who was repor- 
ted to have been elected 


Micuican.—The people of Michigan are get- 
ting tired of the law for the abolition of capital 
punishment, and begin to agitate for the restora- 
tion of the gallows and the halter. The Detroit 
Daily Advertiser says that, in consequence of the 
growing increase of crime in that State since the 
abolition of capital punishment, and a particular 
manifestation of it tothe Grand Jurors of Wayne 
County, by the presence of three different indi- 
viduals charged with murder, at the present 
term of Court, they have unanimously adopted 
a memorial to the Legislature asking fora re- 
storation of that penalty which alone prevents 
man from assailing the life of his fellow man. 


Missovrt.—The St. Louis Organ states that 
not a single paper in Missouri, out of St. Louis, 
condemns or disapproves the agitation of the 
question—shall legal provision be made for the 
general extinction of slavery in Missouri? 


lowa'—The total vote of lowa atthe recent 
State election, was 24,255. The Capital Repor- 
ter infers from this vote that the population of 
the State is about 130,000. The population of 
Wisconsin, in December last, was 213,575, and 
is now but little if any short of 250,000. 


Froriwa.—The Tallahassee Floridian, (Dem.) 
of the J4th, gives returns from all but seven 
counties in Florida, which, it says, will not ma- 
terially vary the vote. It makes the majority for 
Brown (W.) for Governor 589, and Cabell (W.) 
for Congress 623. It says that the Whigs will 
have a majority of 5 in the Senate and 8 in the 


Wisconstw-—C. M, Baker, Esq., one of the 
revisers of the statutes of this State, after a 
thorough examination of the election Jaw, 1S PpO- 
sitive in the opinion that ‘’ without an extra s8es- 
sion of the Legislature, the State of Wisconsin 
will have no vote in the coming Presidentiat 
election.” The defeets in the general election 
law, touching this election, are thus enumera- 
ted: 

1. That no provision is made for the return of 
the electoral votes by the Clerks of the Board of 
Supervisors to the Siate canvasgsers. 


2. That the State canvassers are not, nor are 
any other persons authorized to examine and de- 
termine who is elected. 


3. That no person or persons are empowered 
to grant certificates of election to the sucessful 
candidates. 

4. Nor is any person authorized to notify the 
individuals receiving the highest number of votes 
of their election. 


Gov. Dewey has issued his proclamation, ap- 
pointing the 7th proximo, as a day for a general 
election as is usual by the Governors of other 
States. 





Texas.—The Governor of Texas has been re- 
quested, by the citizens of Colorado, to call an 
extra session of the Legislature, to settle a va- 
riety of difficulties that have sprung up respec- 
ting settlements under Mexican grants ; but he 
refuses to comply with the request, for various 
reasons, one of which is that the Legislature has 
not the power to give the relief sought for, that 
being the proper function of the legal tribunals, 
and another that the extra session would cost 
$20,000, which would more than exhaust the 


‘Treasury. 


CatirorniA.—Col. Fremont, in his recent in- 
teresting report to the U.S. Senate, says, that 
the ‘* Great Basin” is some 500 miles in diame- 
ter, every way, and between 4000 and 5000 feet 
above the level of the sea, shut in all around by 
mountains, with its own system of lakes and 
rivers, and having no connection whatever with 
the sea. Its general character is thatof a de- 
sert; but parts are very fit for residence; the 
Mormons have lately established themselves in 
one of the largest and best. Its general struc- 
ture is more Asiatic than American in its 
character, and much resembles the elevated 
region between the Caspian Sea and Northern 
Persia. The Great Salt Lake and the Utah 
Lake are in the basin, towards its eastern view, 
and constitute its most interesting feature—one, 
a saturated solution of common salt; the other 
fresh—the Utah about 100 feet above the level 
of Salt Lake, which is itself 4200 feet above 
the level of the sea, and connected by a strait or 
river, 35 miles long. The fresh water received, 
though great in quantity, has no perceptible ef- 
fect upon this lake of salt—no fish or animal 
life of any kind is found in it. The most con- 
siderable river in the interior of the Great Basin 
is Humboldt river, so called in honor of the 
‘‘ Nestor” of scientific travellers, wha has done 
so much to illustrate North American Geogra- 
phy, without leaving his name upon any one of 
its remarkable features. [tis a very peculiar 
stream, and has many characteristics of an Asia- 
tic river,—the Jordan for instance ; though twice 
as long—rising in the mountains, and losing it- 
self in a lake of its own, aiter a Jong and solita- 
ry course. The river lies on the line of travel 
to California and Oregon, and is the best water 
now known through the Great Basin. 

[N. ¥. True Sun. 


lost Offices are to be established under the 
law of the last session of Congress at Monterey, 
San Trinidad, and San Diego. W. Van Vor- 
hies, Esq , of Tennessee, is appointed agent of 
the General Post Office Department for Califor- 
nia. 


Santa Fe.—The Santa Fe Republican, of the 
12th of August, contains the proceedings of mer- 
chants and citizens of Santa Fe, in relatior’ to 
the iilegal duties exacted on goods imported into 
New Mexico. Wm. 8S. Messervy acted as Presi- 
dent, and Lewis D. Street, as Secretary. Samuel 
Weatherhead, jr., Sol. P. Sublette, Henry O'Neil, 
Robert Brent, and George H. Estes, were ap- 
pointed a committee to report upon the subject 
belore the meeting. 

At this and subsequent meetings, a memorial 





Honse, making 13 on the joint ballot of the 








‘lance on band at the first of the coming year | 


| Legislature. 


was adopted, and sigued by all the merchants and 
ciuizens of Santa Fe, in which they ask to be 
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relieved from the payment of the onerous duty. | tics, agriculture and commerce seem so to clash ; | beer executed. 
and the present feverish state of the country,| to try him has declared itself inc 


The memorial embodies a resolution, in which 
the citizens declare * that since New Mexico is 
an integral portion of the United States, and 
was such at the time of the introduction of a por- 
tion of merchandise into said territory this year, 
that the recovery of six per centum ad valorem 
duty on such merchandise will be unjust, if not 
in violation of the spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

This duty was imposed by an order of General 
Price, in which an impost duty of six per cent. 
ad valorem was levied on all merchandize intro- 
duced into the territory of New Mexico from 
and after the 5th day of February, 1848. The 
memorialists, in their argument, claim that in- 
asmuch as there no longer exists a war to be 
supported, and the territory ceases to be an 
enemy’s country, the duty cannot hold upon goods 
introduced into the Territory of New Mexico 
since May 26th, 1848, at which time it became 
an integral part of the United States. ‘They ask, 
therefore, to be relieved from the payment of 
this unequal and unconstitutional tax. 

To this communication, Brig. Gen. Price re- 
plies stating the circumstances under which the 
duly was imposed—that it was for the payment 
of the expenses of the civil government of the 
Territory—and subsequently submitted to, and 
approved by the President of the Uniied States, 
with whom the matter now more properly belongs. 

‘With this view of the matter, the General 1s 
not disposed, however much his private feelings 





might wish it, to modify or abrogate the existing | | . 
order; more particularly as it 1s at present a/ publicans intend to combine against Cavaignac. 


generally conceived opinion that arrangements 
have ulreudy been periected by the Government 
of the United States creating a civil governor for 
the country, who doubtless 1s vested with plenary 
powers for the extension and administration of 
the Constitution and laws of the United States 


over a territory which is believed to be an inte-| 


gral partof the United States.” 

[The expectations of General Price, as well 
as of the citszens of New Mexico, in relation to 
a civil government for that Territory are, it is 
known bere, doomed to disappointment. ] 

Op the reception of this letter, ancther meet- 
ing of the citizens was called, and the corres- 
pondence submitted to them, Thereupon, the 
following preambie and resolutions was adopteu: 

Wuereas all bonds given to the present acting 
authorities of New Mexico, for the payment of 
the six per cent. ad valorem duty on merchandize 
introduced into the Territory of New Mexico 
from the United States, after said ‘Territory had 
become an integral portion of the United States 
‘leritory, were given in ignorance of the fact 
that the said Territory of New Mexico was at 


business in the trial of Mr. S. O’Brien. 


foretelis that poor Ireland is destined for another 
winter of sorrow and starvation 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s address would be the first 
He will 
be replied to by the Solicitor General. The 
summing up of the Judge will take place on 
Saturday (this) morning. The result is looked 
for with the utmost anxiety. 

Several arrests have taken place of persons 
who had left their homes in consequence of the 
part they took in the late outbreak, and have 
now returned. Tranquillity, however, prevails 
everywhere. 

France.—The Moniteur of yesterday (Friday) 
evening contradicts, upon authority, the state- 
ment that Austria has refused the mediation of 
France and England. 

The emeuie at Lyons had been entirely suppres- 
sed Order was quite restored. 

Prince Louis Napoleon has decided to sit for 
Paris, the city in which he was born. 

There are reports of mutinies in the French 
troops. 

The adoption of universal suffrage as the form 
of election for the first President seems certain. 
Gen. Cavaignac pronounced against this mode, 
as well as generally against the pretensions of 
Louis Napoleon. 

In the returus of the bank there is little altera 
tion this week ; the amount of the treasury is re- 
duced about one-half. 

It is reported that the Thiers party and Red re- 


The committee appointed to examine a decree 
proposed tothe French National Assembly gran- 
ting an indemnity to the owners of slaves in the 
French Colonies, has fixed the amount at 120, 
(00,000f. (£4,800,000.)  40,000,000f. (£1,600, 
Q0U) are to be paid in five per cent. stock at par, 
producing an annuity of 2 000,000f. (£80,000.) 





Pe et a 
The council of w 


ee 


ar assembled 
ompetent, and 


he will, therefore, be tried by the Ordinary tr; 


bunal. 
GermMany.—The state of sei 

was raised on the 2d_ of Oetater Wer “ologne 
power has called on Prussia, &c., to withdrs 
their ambassadors from ail foreign courts. 

Ausrria.—The French government, it is Said 
has addressed an energetic note to the Misaee 
Cabinet against the entry of Jellachich into 
Hungary. 2 

The assassination of Count Lamberg at Pest} 
is confirmed. A_ provisional government hs 
been established in that city. : 

Pestu, Sept. 28 —Comora is in the hands of 
the Hungarians. The Hungarian Hussars have 
overthrown the Bohemian Cuirassiers, who for. 
med the advanced guard of the army of Je}. 
lachich, 

PortuGat.—There is news from Lisbon to 
September 30. A plot was suspected. Aven): 
have been sent to the provinces bya revolutiona- 
ry central commission to organize an insurrec- 
tion, and are acting with great diligence, 

The Portuguese government made overtures to 
Lord Palmerston for a new commercial treaty 
with England, taking as a basis the projected 
treaty of the 3d of July, 1843. Lord Palmerston 
rejected the overture, as no longer necessary for 
the inetrests of either country. 

Prince de Joinville is hourly expected in Li: 
bon ina Brazilian steamer. The Prince is to 
make but a short stay, and then proceeds to Rio 
de Jenetro. 

George Bancroft, the United States minister. 
aller having passed a week with Sir Rober; 
Peel, at his family residence at Tamworth, js 
now on a visit at Broadlands, near Southampton, 
the seat of the English Foreign Minister, Lora 
Palmerston. 

On the 30th ult. intelligence reached Lloyd’: 
that several immense masses of ice were now 





The remaining 80,000,000f. are to be paid in eight 
annuities attached to the soil, so as to provide 
employment in the colonies. 

General Cavaignac is reported to be indispo- 
sed. Every evening, after night fall, crowds of 
artizans assemble on the outer Boulevards of Pa- 
ris, singing political songs, while fresh troops are 
arriving at the capital, bringing with them—the 
only antidote to Red Republicanism—a heavy 
battery of artillery. 

The Journal des debats says that the King of 
Sardinia’s son has officially notified all the courts 
of Kurope, that he will not accept the crown 
which has been proffered to him by the Sicilian 
Parliament. 

Letters from Nice, of the 24th ult, say that a 
Republican movement has taken place in the 





the time of the execution of said bonds, a part of 
the United States territory, and subject to the 
general laws, and under the protection of the 
Constitution of the same : 

Therefore resolved, ‘That, as American citi- 
zeus, and on American soil, proud of our birth- 
right, and conscious of our privileges, we will use 
ali fair, and honorable means to resist the pay- 
ment ol What we believe to be unequal and un- 
constitutional taxation.— St. Louis Rep. 
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Foreign News. 
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ARRIVAL OF STEAMERS. 


The steamer Niagara reached Boston on the} 


19th, at 7 P. M., 
gence : 

Lonpon, Oct. 7.—The advices from Amster- 
dam received this morning, state that business 
was more active at the Bourse, and that Mexi- 
can, Portuguese and Brazilian stocks were quo- 
ted at better prices. 

Vhe advices from Havre are one day later; 
they report a continued and more active trade in 
colton; but prices are weak and geuerally a 
shade lower. 

From Vienna we learn that a ministerial crisis 
appears to be inevitable. 

The steamship Washington had a succession 
of heavy head winds and bad weather. ‘The 
United States will positively leave Southampton 
on Thursday, the 12th inst. 

JRELAND.—-Dublin, Saturday morning.—-Our 
commercial advices, up to the Jatest moment, 
from all parts of the country, are of a most 
gloomy character. ‘The potato failure is great, 
and the general agricultural prospects bad ; poli- 


bringing the foilowing itelli- 





small town of Monaco, with the consent of the 
| reigning prince. The population of \ionaco pro- 
| ceeded to the palace. ‘The prince recommended 
them te demand the protectorate of France, in 


This proposal was received with loud 


sign. 
French patriotic songs were chaunted, 


cheers. 
with cries of ‘* Vive la France !” 
publique Francaise !” 
| with to be hoisted, and the city of Monaco is to 
send delegates to Paris, to place itself atthe dis- 
posal of the French Government. While the 
movement was proceeding at Monaco, the towns 
of Menton and Roquerune were celebrating their 
annexation to the dominions of the King of Sar- 
dinia. 

Letters from Padua, of September 25, say 
that the Venetians, having made a sortie, were 
'driven back on two points, with the loss of 30 
killed and fifty prisoners. 

Spain.—A serious occurrence has taken place 
at Madrid, between the American Ambassador 
and the government, relative to the protection to 
be afforded to his servants. The American En- 
voy demanded satisfaction, which was refused. 

Jraty.—An important address has been made 
to the Austrian Deputies of the National Assem- 
bly of Germany, by Marshal Hadetzky, on the 
atlairs of Lonibardy. He states that itis oot as 
conquerors or oppressors that he has entered Lom- 
bardy, but only to regain the legitimate rights of 
Austria—that he does not bring the people des- 
potism and oppression, but liberty—more liberty 
than they know how to bear. He will maintain 
the right of Germany and Austria over Lombar- 
dy. ‘I'here is little hope of successful mediatiou 
it these sentiments rule. 

The republican movement in Germany is by 
no means suppressed. Large republican forces 
'are yet in the field. Sturve, it appears, has not 














order to rewain independent, and offered to re- 


““ Vive la Re- 
‘The French flag is forth- 


drifting with the currents of the Atlantic ocean, 
'in the direct track of shipping passing between 
‘the United Kingdom and British North America 
‘and the United States. The Blonde, Capt. Craw. 
| ford, which arrived at Greenock on the 2vi), 
/saw one of them on the Sth, in long. 49 W. lat. 
/48 N. upward of 600 feet high and a mile in 
length, the atmosphere in its vicinity being com- 
pletely chilled. ‘The loss of tte President 
steamship is ascribed to a collision with ove of 
these immense masses of ice. 

Tue CHoLera.—Authentic accounts state that 
the disease is still on the increase at Hamburg). 
From the first of September, when it broke oul, 
to the 26ih, there were 1,339 cases, of which 000 
died, 302 recovered, and 387 were siill under 
treatment. ‘There is a great deal of sickness on 
bord the English ships lying at Hamburgh. ‘Two 
cases of cholera have appeared in the port ol 
Sunderland. 





We delay the press to give the following sum- 
mary of intelligence from Europe, by the Steau- 
ship Europa, which arrived this day at New 


York. 


There is but slight change in the Provision or 
grain market. Corn is in rather greater demavd, 
Cotton is flat. 

Smith O’Brien has been found guilly and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. McManus has been alsy 
convicted. a 

The cholera has reached Great Britain, hav- 
ing appeared at London. ; ) 

iraLy.—Paris letters announce from an officia! 
source the termination of the proposed medialiol! 
by France and Eugiand in the atfiairs of lialy, by 
a manilesto of the Austrian government, eens 
without referring to that proposed mediation, i 
clares that the Lombardo- Veuetian kingdom shal 
continue to form a part of the Austrian empit’, 
put that constitutional and representative pew 
tions of the most extensive kind shall be grate 
to it. 

Fk rancE.—L’Union, 
have relation with the diplomacy 0 
Sardinia, contains the following : , 

We jearn that the English Ambassador bat 
long conterence with Gen. Cavaignac to Ese 
which the intentions of the London eatin’ ‘bis 
distinctly slated. We believe the result te 90: 
communication to be that Great Britain L the 
cord with the Cabinet of Vienna, and - does 
ltalian question is arranged in a manner y Geo 
notatail agree with the engagemen 


which is understood (0 
f Ausiria and 
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Cavaignac to the National Assembly. Franc 
rnus will, in the Congress of Nations, have only 
ne vote out of pom eh: et 

On Sunday the ministerial defeat was the 
eneral theme of conversation, and a confident 
opinion prevailed that the ministry would resign 
on the following day, buthad not done so. The 
Paris papers of Tuesday say that it was true that 
after the check of Saturday the ministers ten- 
dered their resignation, but that Cavaignac re- 

olved not to leave the government until the con- 
stitution should be declared and the President 
appointed. F . ‘ 2 

He accordingly refused to receive the resigna- 
tions, declaring that he would apply to the As- 
sembly and entreat and recommend that the con- 
stitution Shall be proceeded with and declared, 
with as lultle delay as possible, and the President 
immediately afterwards elected. 

In accordance with these views, the committee 
on the Constitution came to a decision that im- 
mediately after the Constitution had been de- 
clared, the nation shall elect the President, and 
that the Assembly shall, in the meantime, con- 
tinue to exercise its functions in passing those 
organic laws which are necessary to complete 
the Constitution. 

The candidates for President were the prevail- 
ing subject of interest. It continues to be the 
general opinion that Prince Louis Napoleon 
would be elected. The moderate Republican 
party will vote for Cavaignaic. It was expected 
that the election would take place about the 15th 
of the next month, the Constitution being pro- 
claimed about the Ist. 

Vienna.—Accounts to the 6th instant, report 
that the Croatians had been defeated in one if not 
two partial encounters. 

Dates from Breslau to the 7th inst., announce 
that a successiul insurrection had taken place in 
Vienna. The Minister of War was murdered, 
and his body aflerwards suspended to a lamp 
post and exposed to all kinds of indignities. 


0 


lt was officially announced that the Emperor | 
and imperial family had left Schonbrunn for Linz, | 


accompanied by all the troops in garrison at the 
former place, and by other regiments. 

Ail the military have left the city, and it is 
now entirely in the hands of the people. It is 
believed here that a Republic will be proclaimed, 
and an alliance, offensive and defensive, entered 
into with Hungary. ez 

The Provisional Government have issued a 
circular informing the inhabitants that all possi- 
ble measures had been taken for the defence of 
their fatherland. 

I'he Emperor has entrusted the Baron Adam 
Reesi with the task of forming a new ministry, 
which the latter has accepted. Ali business was 
eutirely suspended, and the National Guards 
Were conliouaily under arms. 

The jatest intelligence from Pesth gives a me- 
lancholy account of the condition of the Hun- 
garian capital. All the shops are shut up, 
wade is completely interrupted, and the town 
is filled with a riotous rabble of volunteers 
from the Hungarian forests. An armistice of 48 
hours was conciuded on the Ist inst.; but hostili- 
lies re-commenced immediately after its conciu- 
sion. ‘I'he correspondents from Pesth protest 
that the truce was violated by the Ban, who en- 
deavored to alter the position of his army. We 
understand from the latest Hungarian news, that 
wo Counts Zichy, brothers, were hanged by the 
lungarians, who suspected them of treasonable 
inttigues. ‘The Magyar army has been reinfor- 
ced by the arrival or Hight of the Minister of 
War, Messaros, who joimed the Hungarian camp 
With the leavings of the deieat of St. Thomas, 
and the Ban of Croatia had advanced to Marton- 
Vasar. 

Letters from Pesth direct, of the 2d instant, 
State that a battalion of frontier troops had de- 
‘eried the Ban aud joined the Hungarians. 

Later accounts from Pesth represent the Mag- 
yar population as completely frantic under the 
luspiration of Kossuth, who is hurrying from one 
Place to another to preach up a crusade not only 
against his immediate foes, but against Austria 
oper. ‘The spirit of animosity to Kossuth’s ad- 
‘erents is nearly as intense amongst the troops 
. Jellachich, so one may tulerably well imagine 
What kind of a Congress that would be wherein 
Wagarians and Croatians should assemble in or- 
°C to regulate their respective interests. 
France.—Under the head Postcript, Thurs- 
day the 12, Wilmer & Smith has the following: 

lhe greatest agitation has prevailed to-day re- 
Specting the ministerial crisis, and varigus re- 


d 





ports have prevailed ; one of the most generally 
received is, that the executive have asked M. 
Armand Marrast to take the leadership. We 
believe that these are only rumors, and are in 
hope that the best course that can happen will 
happen, and that the present ministry will strug- 
gle on till the appointment of a President. 

It is thought that King Charles Albert will 
avail himseif of the catastrophe at Vienna to 
recommence the war in Italy. Several of the 
generals in garrison at Paris have been ordered 
to-day to join the army of the Alps. A report 
prevails late this afternoon that a great number of 
the German cities are in insurrection. These 
and simtlar rumors have, however, little founda- 
tion better than conjecture. 

In the National Assembly, after the President 
had rectified an error in the numbers on the di- 
vision yesterday, the discussion on the constitu- 
lion was resumed. The Assembly adopted all 
the articles, from the 46th to the 59th, without 
any discussion of interest. Upon the article 
which fixes the salary of the President, M. A. 
Thouret proposed to reduce itto 400,000f. The 
left demanded an open vote by division, the ma 
jority a vole by ballot. The amendment, how- 





vo was negatived by a majority of 543 against 

There has been a slight disturbance at Flor- 
ence, which, however, had been suppressed with- 
out disorder, by the firmness of the military and 
police. 

We learn that in the insurrection of Vienna 
150 were killed, whilst the wounded were 500 or 
600 in number. 

The candidates for the Presidency will be 
General Cavaignac, Lamartine, Theirs, and 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. Atleast these are 
the names generally spoken of at present. The 
three first may bring a considerable party influ- 
ence into the scale. 


= we 
FROM MEXICO. 


By an arrival of the brig Caroline Clark, Capt. 
Hoffper, at New York, intelligence has been re 
ceived by the Courier, from Vera Cruz to the 22d 
ultimo. The United States steamer Iris was at 
Vera Cruz waiting the arrival of Mr. Ciifford, 
from the city of Mexico, to take him to Norfolk. 
The French brig Panama was searched by the 
Mexican authorities, who found on board $4000, 
smuggled money, which they seized for their de- 
gressed nation, which is daily robbed by all who 
belong to that feeble government. 


On the 3d ultimo, a pronunciamento was pro- 
claimed at Vera Cruz against the government mo- 
nopoly of tobacce, and became unanimous 
throughout the tobacco regions. Previous to the 
departure of the Caroline Clark, notice was re- 
ceived from the general government that the gov- 
ernment entagco would be enforced by the Nation- 
al Guards at Mexico; in consequence of which, 
Vera Cruz and other States were making prepa- 
rations forresistance. Vera Cruz is staunch, and 
will not back out further than the Castle of San 
Juan d’Ulloa. 

The Mexicans at Vera Cruz are on the most 
friendly terms with the Americans, but they are 
ill-disposed towards the English clique of Irish- 
men that was connected with Riley, the iraitor. 

Now that Padre Jarauta is dead, Paredes is 
again suing the Mexican government for his pass- 
port to retire from the country. 

It is currently reported that Francisco Arren- 
gais is commissioned by Gen. Santa Anna to go 
to the United States and buy vessels of war for 
Santa Anna’s new project against his native soil. 
The Mexicans are making siezures of smuggled 
goods that were landed on the coast. A heavy 
seizure had been recently made. 

The markets of Vera Cruz are in a state of 
nullity, in conseqeence of the heavy stocks which 
had been forced on them by public auctions, pre- 
vious to the Americans leaving. American cot- 
tons are in demand. It is reported that the Mex- 
ican tariff will ba altered to admit all prohibited 
goods. The Rio Grande will be the port of en- 
try for all such goods. The future promises even 
a more wretched condition of things than has ex- 
isted hit herto. 


Dates from Vera Cruz to the 13th instant have 
been received by an arrival here. At the latesi 
dates from the city of Mexico, the public affairs 
were rapidly approaching a crisis, and another 
revolution seemed to be impending to overthrow 
Herrera. 





ling that the people of Tampico had proclaimed 
the independence of the State of Tamaulipas, 
and avowed their desire of annexing it to the 
United States. 

We also learn from Yucatan that ten thousand 
Indians had attacked the garrison at Texcula, and 
two hundred were killed. The loss of the ln- 
dians is unknown.—New Orleans, Oct. 20. 


Baltimore, Oct. 24.—By the arrival of the British 
mail steamer Forth, at Ship Island, from Vera 
Cruz, the editors of the New Orleans, papers have 
received intelligence from the city of Mexico to 
the 14th ult. 

The revolutionary outbreak, got up principally 
by the partizans of Santa Anna, had been frustra- 
ted by the government promptly calling out the 
troops, and planting cannon in the streets of the 
Capital. 

liurbide,@nd many other officers, have been 
imprisoned, on the charge of entering into a cou- 
spiracy to secure the return of Santa Anna, and 
thus overthrow the existing government. 
Bustamente was raising 4,000 troops to put 
down the revolt which had broke out at Tam- 
pico. 


GeN. Arista.—The Corpus Christi Star says: 
‘““This officer, holding the office of Minister of 
War long enough to be paid some three years 
back pay due him, resigned, and we hear has re- 
turned to his beautiful residence in Monterey. 
The General was once very friendly to the plaa 
of separating the Northern provinces from Mexi- 
co, and it may be that his return to New Levon 
may again revive the old feeling.” 


iC $>The Earl of Carlisle is dead, and Lord 
Morpeth has succeeded to the peerage. 


Tue Prusstan GovERNMENT, like that of 
Frankfort, has refused to recognize the Provis- 
ional Government set up in Schleswig and Hol- 
stein by the King of Denmark, under the Presi- 
dency of Count Molkte, and of which no official 
notification had been sent to the Court of Berlin. 
The Prussian Government considers the procee- 
ding of the King of Denmark as Contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the armistice,and is deter- 
mined to protest formally against all attempts 
that may be made to render valid the decrees of 
a Commission appointed by the King of Denmark 
alone. England will probably step into settle 
the difficulty. —Phila. Ledger. 











Speeches in Congres. 
SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, OF KY, 
On the Assumption of Power by the Executive. 


In the House of Representatives, July 24, 1848, 
the question before the House being on the 
reference of the President’s message in relation 
to the establishment of Territorial Govern- 
ments in New Mexico and Calilornia, &ce.— 


Mr. Duncan, addressed the House as follows: 


The message which has just been read was 
produced by a call suggested by the message of 
the 6th of July, which now lies upon your table, 
and which has found its way into the public jour- 
nals. It appears to be, so far as I was able to 
judge by the reading of it by the clerk, but an 
elongation and defence of the principles set forth 
in the message of the 6th July. Sir, these two 
messages are, in my judgment, so full of error, 
and they contain propositions so startling, so re- 
pugnant to the first principles of our constitu- 
tion, and so subversive of everything that has 
hitherto been regarded as setiled by the laws of 
nations, that | cannot refrain from noticing some 
of their extraordinary positions. It is my be- 
lief that, by searching ali our archives, we can 
find nothing so derogatory to American states- 
manship as these two public documents emana- 
ting from our American cabinet. The mere 
statement that in the nineteenth century a Civi- 
lized country, now within our jurisdiction and 
subject to our protection, has by the act of our 
President been reduced to a state of absolute 
anarchy; that it is now without any civil gov- 
ernment, and must so remain till Congress shall 
establish one, as well calculated to excite aston- 
ishment and produce alarm. Such results have 
not, even in more rude and barbarous ages, been 
geverally produced by war, and surely they 
ought not to be found in this enlightened age. They 
certainly were not necessary; and, therefore, 
they seem to demand the just censure not only 





Another express had reached Vera Cruz, sta- 


of the Americau people, but of all christeadom. 
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Among other strange things, the President so- 
Jemnly makes to this House this communication 
in one of the messages on your table: 

‘*The war with Mexico having terminated, 
the power of the Executive to establish or to 
continue temporary civil governments over these 
territories, which existed under the laws of na- 
tions whilst they were regarded as conquered 
provinces in our military occupation, has ceased. 
By their cession to the United States, Mexico has 
no longer any power over them, and, until Con- 
gress shall act, the inhabitants will be without 
an organized government. Should they be left 
in this condition, confusion and anarchy will be 
likely to prevail.” : 

lt is my purpose, sir, to examine these state- 
ments of the President, and to demonstrate that 
they exhibit a Jamentable lack of statesmanship 
and an utter ignorance of the laws of nations 
and the theory of our own constitution. It is 
laid down, | believe, by very respectable authori- 
ty, ancient and modern, as the general rule, that, 
when one civilized country conquers another, 
the laws in force in the conquered country re- 
main until they are abrogated or modified by the 
conqueror. This, | think, is clearly and un 
doubledly the rule of the law of nations. Can 
it be believed that the effect of a military con- 
quest is a state of chaos and confusion? ‘To ab- 
rogate the laws and destroy the whole civil gov- 
ernment of a country, and to make new laws and 
organize a new government suited to the wants 
and the condition of a people, necessarily re- 
quires some time for their accomplishment. No 
wise and just sovereign would allempt to do 
such acts until his tithe by conquest was com 
plete and secure- Is it not flagrantly against 
every principle of justice and natural right to 
say, that, during the deliberations of the con- 
queror on his new code of laws, all civil gov- 
ernment is overturned? The conduct of a con- 
quering prince, who would abrogate the laws and 
overturn the civil government of a conquered 
province without promulgating new laws and 
jorming anew civil government, would shock 
the sentiments of all mankind, and hence no 
such proposition is recognized by the law of na- 
tions, which is nothing more than a system of 
principles of natural equity and justice recog- 
nized by all mankind and therefore observed by 
all civilized and enlightened nations. ‘There 1s 
not, | venture to say,a respectable author of 
modern times to be found who says that the laws 
of a conquered nation do not remain until they 
are changed by the conqueror. 

This question, as must be known to every 
lawyer in this House, came up in the reign of 
Jamesl. All who tiave read Lord Coke know 
that it was brought before the British courts, 
with Lord Bacon as counsel on one side and 
other eminent counsel on the other. Latiude to 
Calvin’s case. He was born in Edinburg before 
the union. After the act of union he broughta 
real action and the question was whether he was 
or was notan aiien. If an alien he could not 
maintain the real action. ‘This case brought up 
these questions and it was al this early day deci- 
ded that until the the conqueror made an allera- 
tion of those laws the ancient Jaws of that king- 
dom remained. The right to alter the ancient 
laws was deduced from the principle that the 
conquering king had vile et necis potestatem, and 
might, therefore, impose such terms as he might 
think proper. 

In earlier days it had been maintained, in the 
spirit produced by the crusades, that if a chris- 
tian king conquered an infidel kingdom, eo istan- 
ti the laws of the infidel were ubrogated, because 
they were repugnant to christianity and the laws 
of God ; and in such cases, they said, that till 
laws were established hy the new king natural 
equily should prevail as the rule of right. But this 
ductrine Was alan early period qualified even as 
to infidel countries on conquest, in this, that all 
laws did not cease, but only such as was against 
God. A case of this kind 1s reported somewhere, 
1 think, in Saikeld. 

Legal gentlemen are also familiar with the 
great case of Campbell and Hall, in which Lord 
Mansfield, on solemn argument, devoted his mas- 
ter-mind to the investigation of all the leading 
questions resulting from conquest. It will be re- 
membered that in the war with France, Great 
Britain had taken the Island of Grenada. A 
capitulation was granted prior to the proclama- 
tion of the peace of 1763. The King had invi- 
ted by proclamation settlements in Grenada, and 


It was solemnly decdided in this case, with 
the approbation of all learned jurists, that it 
was not competent for the King under these cir- | another well appointed army, and fought the bat- 
cumstances to change the prevailing French laws, |t 
after bis proclamation appointingia governor with | conquest, for General Scott had to go with ano- 


even of the terms of capitulation. 


island. After that he undertovok to levy a duty of 
5 per cent. on all the produce of the island 


the duties in all the other British leeward islands: | s 


power to convene an assembly, and that he could | t 
not change the French laws in contravention 


ceded that, if not contrary totbe terms of capitu- | t 


power, as a prerogative of his crown, to alter the 
laws of w country conquered by British arms, 
and thus made a dominion of his kingdom. This 


a new civil government was held to be an absu- 


tal principles of the British constitution. Lord 
ples, which were afterwards laid down by our 
illustrious jurist Chief Justice Marshall, in the 
case of Canter, in Ist Peters, that the conquer- 
ing nation, when its conquest was confirmed and 
completed, might change the laws of the con- 
quered country. 

Sir, by the British constitution, whose deep 
foundations were laid in feudal times, their king 
was regarded as the fountain of all honor and all 
power, ‘Lohim alone was given the power of 
making war and making peace, and when new 
acquisitions were gained by conquest, the con- 
quered country belonged to the King, and he, as 


the right to abrogate the Jaws he found in exis- 
tence, and to make new laws for the conquered 
country, limited, however, by their constitution 
or the statutes of Parliament limiting his prero- 
galive, and also by the conditions of the treaty 
which secured and confirmed the conquest. ‘This 
power he could not exercise of himsel! over a | 
country derived by descent or purchase. ‘This | 
power of a Britisn King to make Jaws for his 
conquered provinces as a prerogative of his 
crown, if | mistake not, flowed or was derived 
from the principle that the conquror had the ab- 
solute right of life and death over those subdued 
in arms ; and that, therefore, if quarter was giver. 
to the vanquished, it was a matter of mere grace, 
and of course he had the right to impose as cov- 
ditions whatever terms he pleased. It was on 
the same reasoning that it was anciently and in 
more barbarous ages maintained that the con- 
queror had the right of reducing to slavery those 
whom he had conquered, as the condilion on 
which he had spared life. 

But, sir, the theory of our constitution is wide- 
ly different. With us, our Pres dent is not the 
source of all honor and power. He is but the 
were agent of the great body of the people, in 
whom rests the original source of all power, and 
whose civil government is therefore tounded on 
public virtue as ils basis. ‘There is no diadew on 
the head of an American President, but he has 
exerted, as 1 understand these messages, even 
more of power (han was ever held by a Kuropean 
monarch in rightof his crown. They never clai- 
med or exercised the right of abrogating all law 
and making a new code for a city or province, 
which, in the chances of war, they occupied till 
the war was over. They have never regarded 
themselves invesied with this title by conquest 
before the war was closed, by a treaty of peace 
or otherwise. Although the word ‘ conquer,” 
in its popular acceptation, is considered as appli- 
cable to the subduing or gaining a victory over 
any antagonist, | do not understand a tille by con- 
quest to be consummated so long as the war con- 
linues torage. You may talk about conquering 
a passion or conquering a peace, but, as 1 under- 
stand the Jaws ol nations, there is no title by coa- 
quest so long as the opposing nation is in exXis- 
tence struggling against her foe. 

When Buonaparte invaded the Russian Em- 
pire and marched with his victorious troops 
irom city to city, and occupied province alter 
province, did he obtain a right to the country or 
a title by conquest? No! There stood the Em- 
peror of Russia in hostile attitude, attempting to 
resist and oppose him. Did he, in the progress 
made by his arms, overturn all civil government, 
and the rules to regulate conduct between man 
and man? Who ever heard of such a pretence? 











appointed a Governor, with power to call an as- 
trembliy to regulate the civil government of the 





Even when he entered and occupied Moscow he 


with an inferior force, took Possession of 


obtained a title by conquest? 
There was Mexico still in arms. 


owner of the country, by right of his crown, had |g 


So, when Gen. Taylor entered Matam 


ns 


Oros, no 


one considered him as having obtained title f 
that should be shipped; and this was a mostjhis country. When he stormed Monterey, a = 
equitable duty, because it corresponded with a, 


, : 3 h 
trongly fortified city, did any one say that he hea 


Certainly not, 
She raised 


le of Buena Vista ; and there was then a title by 


her army on another line of operations, and fight 


many hard battles before he was able, in the jan- 
it was con- | guage of the President and his heir apparent, even 


o ‘* conquer a peace,”’ much less to subdue the 


lation or the treaty of peace, the King had the | civil and military government of Mexico. 


Look, sir, at the examples of [reland, of Ber. 


wick, of Gascony, of Calais, Gibraltar, Minorcs 
‘ . ; ’ Grenada, and other places where the richt of 
royal prerogative right to prescribe new Jaws or conquest attached, and you will find, I think, that 
Py. . Mons the title by conquest, which gave t itis 

lute right, but a right limited to such changes of king, in right oF his crown, “tad Mietherrg 
the laws as were not contrary to the fundamen- | ihe sight to destroy or modify existing civil gov. 
ae : a. | ernments, was never asserted till after the treaiy 
Mansfield, however, recognised the same princi- of peace. 1 


Sir, on this point, the language of 


Chief Justice Marshall is: 


‘* The usage of the world is, if a nation be not 


entirely subdued, to consider the holding of a con- 
quered territory as a mere mililary occupation, 


until its fate shall be determined at the treaty of 
peace. If it be ceded by the treaty, the acquisi- 
tion is confirmed, and the ceded territory becomes 
a part of the nation to which it is annexed, either 
on the terms stipulated in the treaty of cession or 
on such as its new master shall impose.” 


Our President, 1t appears, has claimed and ex- 
ercised the right, during the war, to establish civil 
government in New Mexico. ‘The claim to this 
power he asserts under the laws of naticus, 
whilst New Mexico was regarded as a conquered 
province in our military occupation. I| contend 
that our civil jurisdiction never attached under 
the Jaws of nations before the treaty of peace 
was made. ‘The President, upon his assumption 
of power to legislate for this province whilst the 
war was still raging, and before its fate had been 
determined, has, as he informs us, destroyed the 
civil government of the province, and established 
a new civil government. 

But, sir, when our conquest was secured by the 
treaty, the power of abrogating the Mexican 
laws and establishing & new civil government, 
did not vest in our President. ‘That power be- 
longed to the people of the United States, to be 
exercised by their representatives in Congress 
assembled. Our President usurped the power ot 
opening custom-houses and laying taxes upon the 
commerce of the world with Mexico ; and he 
did not stop there. ‘The money thus raised by 
taxes Jaid by the President, in the name ol the 
United States, has been expended by the Presi- 
dent or his officers in prosecuting the war, tiol- 
withstanding the provision of our constiiuuon 
that no money shali be drawn from the treasury 
butin consequence of appropriations made by 
law. 1 suppose we wil! be told in due time that 
this provision has not been violated, because the 
money was never placed in the treasury of ihe 
United States. Sir, this would not be a more 
remarkable argument than some of those low 
offered to defend the executive usurpations boldly 
avowed in these messages. 

When England conquered a province or a0 
island, and her title was completed and conirmed 
by a treaty of peace, according to the theory of 
her government, the fee simple of the public do- 
main of the conquered country vested 1p ihe 
king by force of tue prerogative of his crown 
He could not only make Jaws for it, and levy 
taxes in it for bis private use, but he could - 
pose of the soil by his royal grant. We ail of 
member that many of the proprietary aud — 
nial governments in America, prior lo the 
lution, were based on this right of the a 
crown. Although the king bad originally claime i 
New York by discovery, and had given it by cher 
ter to the duke of York, he during a war _ al 
wards conquered it from the Dutch, and = 
Il, electing to hold by conquest, changed ils ¢ 


0 
government by granting new letters ‘eos 
the duke of York after this conquest. 1t hred 


be pretended that the title of a country con oa 
by our arms vests in our President ; and, | . , 
then it follows What he can neither gram oe 
letters patent nor levy taxes upun it to 2° eer 
as he pleases. Sir, the assertion of this aw 
by our President would put it out of the ch 
ot Congress to put an end to apy war in 





had not obtained the right of conquest. 
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tution thought that the power of the Congress to 
withhold supplies placed it in their hands to 
check, if necessary, the Executive in the prosecu- 
tion or continuance of unnecessary wars. But if 
these new views of our cabinet are acquiesced 
in, there is no check upon the Executive left, so 

jong as he can occupy foreign countries and be 
able to levy on them taxes sufficient to support 
his armies. He would thus get rid of the limit 
which the constitution placed upon the powers 
of Congress when it said that Congress shaH 
have power to raise and support armies, ‘‘but 
no appropriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than two years.” So anxious 

were those who formed our constitution to make 
effectual the check on the power of the Presi- 
dent to continue wars, that they would not allow 

Congress to vote supples beyond the period tha! 

the people could send new representatives. All 

this wisdom is but foolishness if the President 

can strike these constitational provisions dead by , 
seizing foreign countries and taxing them and 

using the money. 

Sir, our fathers, in all their efforts to separate 
the powers of the purse and the sword, labored 
in vain if these usurpations shall be tolerated 
and approved. I hope that, far as we way have 
advanced in the session, and pressed as we are 
with smportant business, the House will not al- 
low such doctrines to be avowed and practised 
upon withoutrebuke. We owe it to ourselves, 
to our fathers of the revolution, to the cause of 
civil liberty, to watch the silent and stealthy 
tread of Executive power; and when such usur- 
pations are made manifest, we should, in the 
spirit of the stout Barons of Runnymede, give 
them a stern rebuke, and take such measures as 
will in future ages cause the Executive power to 
flow in its own legitimate channel. 

We are in no danger of having our liberties 
overthrown by direct and open torce. History 
teaches us that the forms of our constitution 
would probaly long ramain after tyranny might, 
in fact, have trampled over our free institutions. 
if ever the temple of our liberties must fail, | 
(which may God avert!) it will be by reason of 
the silent and regular approaches of Executive 
power, undermining first one of its pillars, and 
then an other, until it tumbles of its own weight. 

But sir, these same false doctrines into which 
the President was evidently betrayed by his inor- 
dinate thirst for conquest and for acquisition of 
territory, have naturally led him into other enor- 
mities. When a monarch, with either arbitrary 
or limited powers, ccnquers a country, and bis ti- 
tle has been completed by a treaty ol peace, and 
le thus acquires the right of giving new laws to his 
new subjects, the correlative obligation of giving 
them protection rests upon him. The corollary 
from which is, they thereby become citizens of 
his realm and owe to him allegiance. No pringj 
ple of the laws of nations 1s better settled than 
this. It was formally settled in Calvin’s case, 
Chief! Justice Marshall says: ‘The same get 
which transfers their country transfers the allegi- 
ance of those who remain in it. It is the lawfy] 
allegiance of the books, as contradistinguished 
from natural allegiance. No respectable jurist, 
it is believed, denies it. 

But let us see how this has been perverted by 
our President. He takes possession of New 
Mexico, and occupies it by force of arms. Whilst 
the war is in progress, and the fate of the pro- 
vince still uncertain, he abrogates their laws and 
overturns their civil government, and establishes 
another, and thereafter the inhabitants who re- 
main are considered as bound to allegiance to 
him, and actually proceeded against in his civil 
and military courts and executed for treason. We 
lave been told, in some instances, that they were, 
during the war, compelled to take the oath of al- 
legiance to our country. The great error con- 
sisted in this, that the strong desire for conquest 
and acquisition, which appears to have been the 
predominating feeling of our President, induced 
fim to consider his title by conquest complete be- 
fore it was in fact so according to the laws of na- 
ions. He has, in violation of reason and jus- 
ice, and without authority, in fact, overturned 
the civil government of New Mexico, and estab- 
lished another of his own creation in its stead ; 
and now when, with exultation, be comes to offer 
US his bantling, he is struek with the reductio ad 
absuroum to which his own blunders have led 
him. Reckless as had been his usurpations, he was 
hot yetready to crown them all by stating to Con- 
b'ess that, apprehending they might not under- 
‘land the principles of civil liberty, he had ar- 
rogated the prerogative of a royal crown and le- 
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gislated for New Mexico, and given to them a 
constitution which would protect their civil rights, 
and that he had thus saved us all trouble on that 
subject. Modestly apprehending that this might 
be going so far that a dominant party might not 
be willing tosustain it, under the all. powerful ap- 
peal to support the President, he was forced to 
take as the only remaining ground the position 
that his civil government was only temporary, 
and therefore ceased with the peace; and, as the 
Mexican power was gone by the treaty, the strange 
and monstrous conclusion to which he is brought 
is that New Mexico is without any civil govern- 
ment, and that anarchy and confusion must pre- 
vail till by legislation we give them a permanent 
or a temporary civil government. Instead of 
this state of things, the laws and civil government 
of Mexico ought to be found there in full and 
quiet operation, and should so continue to pre. 
vail, in their legitimate course, till Congress, 
upon deliberation, provided for their watis and 
necessities. Jt it possible that in New Mexico 
there is no organized civil government to protect 
persons and property? That there is no judical 
power to enforce a contract or redress a tort? 
Such 1 am bound, from the declarations of the 
President, to infer is the condition of things in 
that unfortunate country, unless, indeed, the State 
of Texas has kindly interposed in their behalf 
and given them a civil government. 

Sir, Lbave for want of time passed over the 
propositions that our country was reluctantly en- 
gaged in this war in the necessary defence of our 
national honor, and that the territories ceded to 
us constitute full indemnity for all past injuries 
and the cost of this war; and that the brilliant 
achievements of our gallant officers and soldiers 
in this war constitute the cabalistic guaranty for 
the future, which have been so often repeated as 
to have become stereotyped, and therefore must 
have a place in every message. I[ have passed by 
the recommendation to double the force of the 
old army while it professes to reduce it to what 
it was before the war. 1 have not stopped to no- 
tice, as it deserves, the change of tone as to the 
efficiency of volunteers as compared with regular 
troops. 1 have passed by the alarming agitation 
of the slavery question which these conqu sts 
have thrown upon us. I have purposely avoided 
a comment on the contradictions which exist be- 
tween thisand other messages, or upon the exhi- 
bits of this message which have not yet been read 
to us or placed in our hands, and thus far | have 
been considering the subject altogether indepen- 
dently of the claim, right, or jurisdictuon of Tex- 
as over any part of this country. 


But, sir, the argument against these enormous 
strides of executive power assumes an a fortiori 
shape when we come to consider that all these 
viciations of social order and social duty have 
actually taken place within the sovereignty of 
one of the States of this Union. The President 
tells us it his opinion that the place in which he 
has exerted these arbitrary powers is within the 
State of Texas—a State which was admitted 
into our Union with all the rights, powers, and 
privileges of the old thirteen. What would be 
said, sir, if the President, under any conjunc- 
ture, should with military force occupy a coun- 
ty of South Carolina or Massachusetts, destroy 
all civil government in it, and, after reducing 
every thing to chaos and anarchy ; ask Congress 
to legislate a new code for such county within 
the jurisdiction of either of those chivairic and 
venerated States? Sir, the’ usurpations that 
brought the bead of Charles to the block were 
not half so monstrous; and yet we bear all this, 
in the very licentiousness of liberty, because we 
feel that we are free. 

When Louisiana was admitted into our Union, 
her civil government and laws were allowed to 
remain and such was the case under Mr. Mon- 
roe in regard to Florida. When Gen. Jacksup 
was sent with the treaty under the great seal of 
Spain to take possession, with the high powers 
of the Intendant General of Cuba, he did not 
abrogate the existing laws or civil government. 
It has been reserved for an administration boast- 
ing of its Democracy, to level everything, to over- 
turn everything, and bring a large portion ol a 
sovereign State of this Union into a state of an- 
archy. Sur, this, | take it, is going a bow-shot 
ahead of Dorrism, or of the ateliers nationaus of 
France. The wild spirit of Democracy, degene- 
rated into Jacobinism in its worst days, cannot, 
in my poor judgment, outstrip the achievements 
of our President over civil jiberty which these 
messages exhibit; for he presents to us and to the 
civilized world the strange spectacle of a civilized 




















and christian people, and they too, within the ju- 
risdiction of one of our sovereign States, being by 
his acts reduced to a state of anarchy. I hope, sir, 
this House will not allow such a precedent to 
stand without condemnation, and that it will not 
finally lay aside these messages without vin- 
dicating the principles of civil Jiberty which they 
have wantonly outraged. 

Allow me now to say a few words in relation 
to the position in which Texas stands toa part 
of the territory referred to in these messages. 
And here let me add that I cannot agree with 
my honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] in 
denouncing the President for having expressed 
his opinion as to the effect of the treaty of peace 
on the title of Texas. Ido not see that any ex- 
ception éan be taken to the expression of the 
Opinion of the President, or any officer of the 
government, or any private person, as to the le- 
| gal effect of the legislation of this country. The 
President has but given his construction of the 
annexation resolutions passed by Congress and 
the late treaty. I fear, sic, that there is good 
foundation for the opinion which he has given us. 
Indeed, I incline to the opinion that the conclusion 
lo which he has come as tothe mere right of 
Texas, will, on careful examination, be fuund to 
be correct and sound. 

Two modes of annexation were proposed : one 
by mere resolution, and the other by treaty. To 
the former serious and well-founded objections 
were taken, both as to the constitutional power 
_ and the terms in which the proposition was couch- 
|ed. By adding the latter as an alternative mode, 
the resolutions were passed. It was emphati- 
cally a Democratic measure, passed by the 
Democratic party in both Houses. Only three 
Whigs voted for it in the Senate, and a very 
smali number in this House. It was hurried on 
wilh headlong, headstrong pnrpose, in obedi- 
ence to the bigh behests of the Democratic par- 
ty. ‘The deed was done, whether for good or for 
evil; and for its accomplishment in the mode it 
was carried out the Democratic party are just- 
ly accountable. 

Upon examining these resolutions proposing to 
Texas terms upon which she might be annexed, 


| it will be found on their face that Texas has laid 


claim to some territory which she had not re- 
duced to actual possession. ‘These resolutions 
/show on their face that between the contrac- 
| ting parties some disputes as to her boundary by 
| foreign Governments were anticipated. Now, 
itis clear that these terms were introduced in 
reference to Mexico and the Mexican States ; 
fur ou the East and North we owned the conter- 
minous territory Ourselves, and therefore it was 
understood that there were disputes between 
Texas and the Mexican States as to her western 
and northwestern boundary. ‘The United States 
proposed as one of the terms that Texas ‘* shall 
also retain all the vacant and unappropriated 
lands lying within ils limits,” subject to the reser- 
vation of a power by the United States for * the 
adjustment by this Government of all questions of 
boundary that may arise with other Governments.” 
The United States having, by the treaty as made, 
put it out of the power of any foreign Govern- 
ment to raise any question as to the boundary of 
‘Texas, it wonld seem that we cannot dispute the 
boundary as claii.ed by her. 

[Here Mr. Vinton interposed, and suggested 
that Texas was admitted, not by any speci- 
fied limits, but that the annexation had admitted 
only the territory that belonged to Texas. ] 

1 admit that Texas was not guarantied any 
specific boundary, and that we admitted only 
what was properly included within and rightfully 
belonged to Texas. 1t wasa fundamental propo- 
sition of the whole contract of annexation, that 
the United States were not to have any such dif- 
ficulties as had been presented in reference to 
the main boundary, and that the United States 
was to have the power of adjusting the disputes 
which might arise with any foreign governments 
as totothal boundary. It is, nevertheless, clear, 
on the face of these resolutions, that Texas 
claimed a boundary which was known by both 
parties to be subject to dispute. And here, sir, 
permit me to ask how the United States was to 
adjust that disputed boundary? Between inde- 
pendent sovereign nations there are but two 
modes of adjusting their disputes. One is by 
reason, the other by the sword. ‘The President 
tried the former and failed. By our constitution 
the latter can only be resorted to by Congress, in 
which body is vested the war-making power. 
lt follows as a carollary that, if in such a case the 
appeal to force was made by the President, it was in 
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violation of his constitutional duties. Whether 
the resort to force as to this territory, declared | 1 
on the face of the annexation resolutions to be 

disputed, was a step taken by our President or by 

Mexico, I will not stop here to investigate. The 

point to which my argument leads me is this: 
The parties having understood and agreed that 

Texas claimed a boundary which was disputed, 
not with us, but with some foreign nation or na- 

\lons, that we agreed to admit her, not according 
to the boundary she claimed, but with the boun- 
dary that might be found to belong to her, and 
that we should have the power of adjusting what 
did belong to her. Now, when the United States 
has by her treaty, in the shape in which that 
treaty was negotiated, silenced all disputes with 
any foreign Government, is she not estopped to 
deny the boundary as claimed by ‘Texas? [Here 

Mr. Bailey suggested the reference to the Mis- 
sori compromise line ] Yes, sir, it stands cou- 
ceded on the face of these resolutions that Texas 
claimed north of 36 30’ territory enough to 
make hereafter two States; aad express stipula- 
tions are made in the contract of annexation as 

lo these two States thereafter to be made with the 
assent of Texas; and yet it 1s clear that Texas had 
no inhabitants, no actual pedis possessio, as far 
north as that Missouri compromise Jand. This 
shows conclusively that it was clearly in the coa- 
templation of the parties to this contract that 
Texas was to hold this land claimed by her north 
of 36 30’ if, in the adjustinent of her boundary 
with foreign governments, the claim of such for- 
cign governments theretocould be silenced or 
quieted. Mark the tact that there was no res- 
ervation of a power on the part of Congress to 
settle and dispule between the United States and 
the State of Texas. 1t would have been subver- 
sive of every idea of justice to permit one party 
to a dispute to become the arbiter of that dis- 
pute. The United States never asked, ‘Texas 
never couscnted lo any such terms. It is, there- 
lore, idle to talk about the power of Congress by 
Jegisiation to determine that question. 
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Estimate of the value of the products of Jabor 
and capital employed in the United States, for the 
year 1847, taken irom the report of the Commuis- | 
sioner of Patents tor the year 1847-48 :— 


Quantities 


Articles. in bushels. Prices. Value. 
1. Agricultural. 

Wheat 114,245,500 41 20 $137,094,600 

Judian Corn 539,350,000 40 215,740,000 

Bariey 5 649,950 80 4 519,960 

Rye 29 222.500 65 18994,625 

Oats 167,867,000 25 41,966,750 

Buckwheat 11,673 500 50 5,836,750 | 

Potatoes 100,950,000 20 20,190,000 

Beans 25,000,000 1 00 = 25,000,000 

Peas 25,000H00 1 20 30,000,000 
‘Tons. 

Hay 13,319,900 8 00 106,559 200 

Hemp & Flax 116,207 150 OU —=—-:17,431,050 
Pounds. 


‘Tobacco 220,164,000 05 11,008,200 
Cotton 1,041,500,000 U7 72905,000 
Rice 103,040,500 U3 3,091,215 
Sugar 324,940 500 U6 19,496,430 
Silk Cocoons 404.000 2 0U 805,000 
Hops 1,510,972 10 151,097 
Beeswax 766,530 22 168,636 
Honey 22,995,900 10 2,299,590 
Gallons. 

Molasses 13,000,000 95 3,250,000 | 
Wine 192,175 1 ov 152,175 
Pasturage, va- 

lue of 20,000,000 
Value of straw, 

chaff and re- 

sidum of the 

crops 74,000,000 
Value of the 

pasturage af- 

ler crops are 

taken off 7,500,000 


$838, 163,928 

2. Products of the Orchards.—Vaiue in 1840, 
$7,256,904 ; estimated increase of 22 per cenl., 
$1,596,518 ; total, $8,853,422. 
3. Products of the Gardeus.—Number estima- 
ted 3,000,000 ; annual value estimated at $15 per 








577,553. 


ted value of lambs and mutton sold, $12,500,000 ; 
wool, 60,000,000 pounds, at 30c. per pound—$18, 
000.000. 


increase and Value of cattle sold for beef, $40, 
000,000. 


thirds slaughtered annually, say 23.000,000, va- 
$7 934,250. 


22 per cent., $2,055,770; total $11,490,180. 
a cent, $5,186,200. 


220,149. 


al. $724,111. 
Total products of orchards and gardens, $54, 


6. Live stock and its products: 
Sheep—Number in 1847, 25,000,000 ; estima- 


Neat Cattlhh—Number in 1847, 18,265,334; 


Swine—Number in 1847, 35,000,000; two- 


Jued at $5 each animal, $115,000,000. 
Horses, Mules and Asses—Number in 1847, 5, 
289,516; value of increase, (labor not estimated) 


Poultry—Value in 1840, $9,344,410; increase 
Eggs, number consumed, 1,037,320,000, at half} 


Live Geese Feathers, pounds, 2,000,000, at 
fifty cents, $1,000,000. 

Procuct of the Dairy—Value in 1840, $33,787, 
008; increase 22 per cent., $7,433,141 ; total $41, 


Total amount of live stock and its products, 
$252,240,779. 

Products of the Forest—including timber, furs, 
skins, game, &c., $21,599,628 ; fire wood, 25,000, 
000 cords, at $1.50 per cord, 37,500,000; total, 
$59,099,628. 

Products of the Fisheries—including whale, 
cod, mackerel, and all other fisheries, $17,069, 
262. 

Capital—employed in commerce, trade and in- 
ternational transportation, $390,972,423; profits 
at 6 per cent., $23,458,345. 
Manufactures—value of $550,000. 
Mines—producis of, including iron, lead, gold, 
silver, marble, granite, coal, &c., $74,170,500. 
Banking and Josurance—Bank capital, $208, 
216.000; capital of insurance companies pot 
known; profits of $20,000,000. 

Money Loaned at loterest—Profits of, $25,0u0, 
OU0. 

Rentals—Of houses and lands, $50,000,000. 
Professions—Profits of, $50,090,000. 

Grand total of the value of the products of la- 
bor aud capital in the United States, $2,013,779, 
975. 

Thus it appears that the aggregate amount of 
the products of labor and capital in the United 
States, in 1847, was $2,013,779,975, if the esti- 
mates in the preceding table aro correct. It is 
proper, however, to remark, that, in the census 
of 1840, among the statistics of manufactures, 
the following items appear, viz: Mills and the ar- 
ticles produced, $76 545,453; houses, $41,917, 
401; ships, $7,016,094 ; menufactures of cotion, 
$46,350,453; manufactures of wool, $20,696 999 ; 
house-hold guods, $29,025,380. From the items 
enumerated it is apparent that a large portion of 
the aggregate value of manufactures produced in 
the United States, consisis of raw material, which 
has been included in the census statistics, as weil 
as in our estimates, in other forms, and should 
therefore be deducted from tho aggregate amount. 
lt is believed that the cost of the raw material is 
equal to one-half, at least, of the whole value of 
the products of manufactures; the other half re- 
presenting the wages of labor and the profits of 
capital. Having been estimated in other forms, 
it is proper that it should be deducted from the 
general amount. One-half would be $275,000, 
Q0U ; thus showing the grand aggregate of the 
products of the labor and capital of the United 
States, in 1847, to be $1,738,779,975. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF THE 

UNION. 

Any one who doubts the ability of this coun- 
try to feed the world, has only to examine the 
following statistics taken from the Patent Office 
Report. The grain crop of 1847 was as an- 
nexed : 

Whole quantity raised. For Seed. 
Indian corn, 


Balance. 





bushels 539,350,000 6,000,000 533,350,000 
Wheat 114,245,500 11,224,550 102,820,950 
Rye 29 222.700 3,952,587 25,570,113 
Buckwheat 11,673,500 723,343 10,950,157 

Bushels 694,491,700 21,900,480 672,691,220 


To ascertain the surplus remaining for expor- 





$593,534 ; increase of 22 per cent., $130,577; to- | Net product of wheat, 
after deducting forseed, 102,820,950 
Used for home consump- 


tion 


for seed 


Less consump. 
103,732,000 


by animals 230,963,000 
Less consump. 
by distilling 25,000,000 


by man 


Less consump. 


Leaving a surplus of 
Net product of Indian 
corn, after deductions 


——— ee 
a 


72,299,200 
40,581,750 


539,350,000 





Consumption 
Used for dis- 
ulling 





Buckwheat, 
after deduct- 
ing seed 

Home consum. 


Leaving a surplus of 
Net product of Rye, after 
deducting for seed 
10,473,200 


10,000,000 





Leaving a surplus of 
Net product of 


359,695,000 
172,655,000 


25,570,113 


20,373,200 
9,196,913 


10,950,157 
6U0,000 


11,550,157 





which in the United 
the support of man. 


Less for seed 
Leaving 


20 bush. each 


United States: 
Barley 

Beans and Peas 
Potatoes 

Rice 


only of our surplus 
our own country, it 


nine million quarte 


persons engaged in 
country: 


June 747, was 


riod, was 


Amount of imports 


Tosacco.— The 


ing slatements, viz: 
In the city of N 








garden; total $45,000,000. 
4. Products of the Nurseries.— Value in 1840, 





tation, the report furnishes a statement conden- 
sed from tables, at length: 





Leaving a surplus of 


Aggregate surplus 
Making an aggregate surplus of 28,000,000 
quarters grain in the United States- 


No account has been taken of the oat crop, 


Of oats is estimated at 


Leaving a surplus of bushels 
In addition to all these there are raised in tho 


4,950,157 


ae 





223 383,820 


States is never looked to for 
According to the same re- 


port the crop of 1847, 


hushels, 
167.867 ,000 
16,796,700 


151,080,300 





Food for, say 5,000,000 horses, at 


100,000,000 





51,680,300 


bush. 5'649,950 
80,000.000 

© 101 00 000 
Ibs. 103,540 500 


The largest quantity of foreign grain taken by 
Great Britain and Ireland, which was last year, 
reached 14,610,000 quarters, or about one-half 


, a8 Slated above, excluding 


oats, barley, beans and peas, rice and potatoes. 
In contrast with these overflowing granaries of 


may be added that the whole 


quantity estimated to be available for export 
trom Europe and Asia, is only equal to about 


rs, or one-jourth of surplus 


to the, United States.--N. Y. Tribune. 





Hon. Elisha Whittlesey, in an address before an 
agricultural society iu Ohio, in 1847, gave the 
following statistics in relation to the number o 


different occupations in this 


No. of persons in the learned professions, 65,259 


Do internal navigation, 33,076 
Do navigating the ocean, 56 U21 
Do _ manufactures, 791,749 
Do commerce, 117,607 
Do agriculture, 3,719,951 


The annual value of agriculture is $654,387,589 
The value of importations for the 
fiscal year, endiug on the 30th of 


122,691,797 


The value of exportations, domes- 
tic and foreign, for the same pe- 


112,408,516 


—_——————— 


and exports, $225, 108,313 


which is about one-third of the 
value of our agriculture. 





QuarTeRLy ReaistTER AND 


Macazine, edited by Judge Stryker, and published 
in this ciiy, contains a paper on the growl 
sumption of tobacco, from which we take the J 


A and con- 
ollow- 


ew York, the consumption of 


cigars is computed at 10,000 dollars a day—8 
sum greater than that which the inbabitauls pay 
for their daily bread ; and in the wh 
the annual consumption of tobacco is est 


ole counlry 
imated 


a 
gl 120,000,¢ 
man womal 
consumers ¢ 

In 1839, I 
appointed tc 
mation on t 
sons were €! 
yation of tol 
of whom we 
jand, Kent 

opulation ¢ 
f vill be sé 
way engage 
{his article. 
that year Wi 

Notwithst 
United Stat 
the States. 
Pennsylvani 
South Carol 
Louisiana, | 
IIlinows, Mi 
1845, Kente 
nessee 37,1] 
jand 17,920 
Carolina 10. 
the whole « 
422,000 Ibs. 
919,163,319 
each.) 

The toba 
900,164,000 
$11,000,000 

Thus toba 
of the large 
the soil. It 
the world, a 
tries. Hut 
Haitan lang 
natives. Sc 
with its hist 

In 1620, 
from Englat 
ters for tobé 

In 1690, 
took snuff o: 

In 1719, 
in Strasburg 
of corn. 

In 1732, t 
Maryland a 


EpUCATIO 

persons Dow 
institutions 
follows: 
In the Perk 
New York, 
Pennsylvan! 
Ohio, 

Wh Ee 
irginia, 
Tennessee, 

Indiana, 


Total, 
In 1845 sev 


Increase in 
All the ir 
in 1845 904 
about 940. 
7000 blind | 
in the schoc 
blind perso 
of the wh 
were, for G 
the United 


Opp Fr 
Grand Sex 
Order in th 
increased 
three per 
Connecticu 
Florida ma 
of last yez 
crease as a 
Number of 
Initiations, 
Contributir 
Revenue of 
Paid for re 

widow 


LOWEL 


Among t 
Massachus 
Capital stoc 
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ey tt hae r 
at 120,000,000 Ibs., being seven pounds to every 
woman and child, at an annual cost to the 
an mers of 20,000,000 of dollars. 
ae 1839, it was ascertained by a committee 
ointed to procure and report statistical infor- 
pation on the subject, that about 1,500,000 per- 
cons were engaged in the manufacture and culti- 

vation of tobacco in the United States: 1,000,000 
of whom were inthe States of Virginia, Mary- 

land, Kentucky and Missouri. Allowing the 

population of the whole country to be 17,000,000, 

it will be seen that nearly one-tenth are in some 
way engaged in the manufacture or cultivation of 
jis article. The value of the export during 
ihot year Was nearly $10,000,000. . 

Notwithstanding the variety of the soil in the 
United States, tobacco is produced in most of 
the States. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, | 
pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North and | 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
lilinois, Missouri, Florida. By the returning of 
1845, Kentucky produced 63,310.000 Ibs.; Ten- 
nessee 37,100,000 , Virginia 30,201,002; Mary- 
jand 17,920,000; Missouri 13,044,000; North 
Carolina 10,373,000 ; Ohio 7,576,000, &c. And | 
ihe whole crop for 1845 was put down at 187,- 
422,000 Ibs. In 1840 the crop was estimated at 
919,163,319 Ibs., or 188,636 hogsheads (1,200 Ibs. 
each. 

Tho tobacco crop of 1847 is estimated at 
900,164,000 JIbs., worth at 5 cents a pound, 
$11,000,000. 

Thus tobagco, a mere luxury, has become one 
of the Jargest and most important productions of 
the soil. It finds its way to most every part of 
the world, and is enjoyed by people of all coun- 
tries. Humboldt derives its name from the 
Haitan language, signifying the pipe used by the 
palives. Some very curious facts are connected 
with its history. 

In 1620, ninety young women were sent over 
from England to America, and sold to the plan- 
ters for tobaccu, at 120 Ibs. each. 

In 1690, the Pope excommunicated all who 
took snulf or tobacco in church. 

In 1719, the culture of tobacco was prohibited 
in Strasburg, as tending to diminish the growing 
ol corn. 

In 1732, tobacco was made a legal tender in 
Maryland at one penny per pound. 








EpucATION OF THE Biinp.—Estimate of blind 
persons now receiving instruction in the different 
institutions in the United States, distributed as 
follows: 


porations, is here invested in manufacturing ; the 
Merrimack, the largest of the corporations, has 
a capital stock of $2,000,000. The other com- 
panies havea capital stock, varying from $1,800, 
000, to $210 000. These companies have about 
50 mulls, which contain 301,297 spindles, and 
8,749 looms. They employ between twelve 
and thirteen thousand hands, two thirds of whom 
are females. 

The mills and factories of Lowel] consumed 
last year 637,000 Ibs. cotton, and 46,000 Ibs. of 
wool per week. They used 25,400 tons of an- 
thracite coal, 36,300 bushels of charcoal, 2790 
cords of wood, 1,190,000 Ibs. starch, and 765 
bbls of flour. 

The aggregate of cotton and woolen goods 
made in Lowell per week is nearly 2,000,000 
yards, or about 200 miles per day, which is 
enough to reach from Boston to Albany. At this 
rate they make cloth enough in the year to gir- 
dle the earth three times. During the last year, 
the proportion of cotton and woolen goods made 
per week was as follows:—1,920,900 yards of 
cotton,21,291 yards of woolen, and 6,500 yards 
of carpeting. ‘The proportion made at the pres- 
ent time is about the same. 

The Merrimack isthe largest of the Lowell 
corporations. lt runs 67.965 spindles, and 1920 
looms. It employs 2245 hands, 1600 females 
and 645 males. It mukes 345,000 yards per 
week, and consumes 79,000 Ibs, of cotton. One 
of its factories is 365 feet in length and 155 
in breadth, and six stories in height. The 
rooms occupy the entire floor in a story. In 
two of the rcoms there are in each 320 looms 
and 100 girls. In another room, there are 20,000 
spindles and 60 girls. This building has been 
recently erected, and the machinery in it is of 
the most perfect and improved kind. 

The printing works of this corporation are 
well worth visiting, and also the carpet works of 
the Lowell company. 

In addition to the mills, where are made the 
various articles of broadcloths, and cassimere, 
and drillings, the visitor should examine the ex- 
tensive works of the ** Lowell Machine Shop.” 
This company employs 800 hands, and uses 4000 
tons of iron annually. They make all kinds of 
cotton and woollen machinery, locomotives, 
steam-engines, and machinists’ tools. They can 
furnish machinery complete for a mill of 600 
spindles in three months, which is about the 
lime required ior the erection of a building. 

The average wages of females per week, clear 
of board, 1s $2; of males, per day, clear of board, 
80 cents. 

Lowell has three banks, two institutions for 





In the Perkins Jnstitution, Boston, 94 
New York, do 134 
Pennsylvania, do 89 
Ohio, do 


Kentucky, do estimated 35 
Virginia, do do 30 
Tennessee, do 12 
Indiana, do 30 

Total, 492 
In 1845 seven Institutions contained 370 
Increase in 3 years, 122 


_ All the institutions in Great Britain contained 
in 1845 904 inmates. There are now probably 
about 940. In the United States there are about 
(000 blind persons, of whom one in fourteen are 
inthe schools. In Great Britain there is one 
dlind person in the Asylums to every twenty one 
of the whole number. In 1845 the numbers 
were, for Great Britain one in twenty-two, for 
the United States one in seventeen. 





Opp Fe_tows.—The annual returns of the 
Grand Secretary show a great increase of the 
Order in the United States. The revenue has 
increased ten per cent., membership twenty- 
three per cent., relief fund fifteen per cent. 
Counecticut, New York, lowa, and a part of 
Florida made no report. We take the returns 
of last year from these States and add the in- 
crease as above: 

Number of Lodges in the United States, 1,757 


Initiations, 35,122 
Contributing Members, 144,328 


Revenue of Subordinate Lodges, 
Paid for relief of members and 
widows and orphans. 


133,267 29 
$343,737 46 


LOWELL AND ITS CORPORATIONS. 


Among the many places of interest in Eastern 
Massachusetts, Lowell stands prominent. A 


Capital stock of $12,460,000, owned by 12 cor- 


, brary of 7000 volumes. The present population 
72 | of Lowell is about 30,000. In 1820, it was only 


savings, an insurance company, and a public li- 


200; in 1830, 6477; and in 1840, 20,981. 

In its general appearance, Loweil is neat and 

| pleasing. The factories and mills are built in the 

form of a holrow square. The ground enclosed 
is generally neatly turfed, and planted with trees, 
and in some instances adorned with shrubbery 
and flowers. Every thing about the mills is kept 
perfectly neat, aud also within them, so far as 
possible. 

The girls in the mills are generally neatly clad, 
and they exhibited in their countenapces and in 
their manners more intelligence than | anticipa- 
ted finding. Great care is taken by the conduc- 
tors of these mills not to admit any as opera- 
tives but worthy and moral persons ; and it is 
thought by those who know most of the opera- 
tives that they would not suffer in comparison 
with an equal number of laborers in apy other 
communily.— Evening Post. 





Cuicaco.—In 1830 Chicago was a mere trading 
post, where some one hundred persons, principal- 
ly government agents, troops, lodian traders, &c., 
resided. In 1831 there was but one store in the 
place, and that was kept by G. W. Dolet inside 
the palisades of the Fort. From that year until 
1839, the post and country, to the distance of one 
hundred miles and over, inland, were supplied with 
the necessaries of life—flour, corn, pork, beans, 
&e.,—from the east, principally from Ohio. In 
1839 the export trade commenced. That year 
a vessel which came to this port laden with 700 
barrels of flour, returned to Ohio without dispo. 
sing of the article. This year also the first ear- 
go of wheat was shipped from this port by Giles 
Williams. The pile of wheat lay in a shanty 
where the Winslow’s warehouse now stands, and 


1842 ran up to 586,907 bushels of wheat and 2, 
920 barrels of flour. The exports have gone on 
increasing in the following ratio: 


Wheat. Fiour. Beef& Pork. Wool, lbs 
1842 586,907 2,920 16,209 1,500 
1843 628,966 10,876 21,795 22.952 
1844 891,894 6.229 14,838 96,636 


1845 956,850 13,752 13,266 216,610 
1846 1,459,594 28,045 31,269 281,225 
1847 1,974,304 32,598 48,958 411.488 


In 1846 the shipment of the leading articles 
was as follows: 


Wheat, bush. 1,459,594 
Oats, 52,113 
Corn, 14,947 
Flour, brls., 28,045 
Beef and pork, 31,224 
Dried beef, lbs., 11,000 
Bacon and hams, 238,000 
Lard and tallow, 1,935 
Tongues, 281,220 
Wool, 1,000 
Raw furs, 37,674 
Lead, 10,895 
Hides and leather, value, $24,635 


This commerce, in that year, employed nine- 
teen steamboats, 17 propellers, 36 brigs, 120 
schooners; an aggregate of 44,445 tons of ship- 
ping. The arrivals and departures of vessels 
were 3,779. There were imported that year the 
following quantities of lumber, shingles, &c. 


24,424 000 feet of lumber. 
8,354,000 shingles, 
2,069,500 lath, 
16,000 feet square lumber, 
15,200 staves, 
21,000 pickets. 


For the year 1847 the export of leading articles 
was as follows: 


Wheat, bushels, 1,974 304 
Corn, 67,315 
Oats, 38 892 
Flour, barrels, 32,598 
Beef, 26 504 
Pork, 25,416 


The value of the exports was $2,276,299. 


For the present year, so far, the following are 
the exports of Jeading articles. It will be seen 
as compared with 1846, flour has fallen of, while 
corn has largely increased, as well as other pro- 
ducts: 





Wheat, bush. 1,124,731] Do cans, 130 
Corn, do 214,861 | Tallow, bris, 248 
Oats, do 10,788 | Hams, do 1,784 
Barley, do 451| Do _ tierces, 127 
Potatoes, do 6,637 | Do _ hhds. 53 
Fiour, barrels, 22,445] Bacon, do 44 
Corn meal, bags, 1,207| Do  tierces, 81 
Beans, barrels, 727 | Do_ bris, 167 
Beef, tlerces, 1,458 | Jerked beef, bxs, 245 

Do barrels 4.805 ) Sugar, bhds, 68 
Pork, do 10,943 | Do bris, 1,154 
Lard, bris., 2,221 





On the 8th ult. there were in the port of Chi- 
cago, eighty sail of vessels, with a capacity for 
about 950,000 bushels of grain. Besides these 
there are a bumber ol propellers and afew steam- 
boais that take cargoes, constantly leaving port, 





Tue Lakes—Extracr From Cou. ABERrt’s 
Rerort.— The entire line of lake coast is 5,000 
miles, of which 2,000 constitute the British coast. 
The following is the result of the survey of the 
U. S. Topographical Engineers: 
Lake Champlain is 


105 miles long. 
lts greatest width, 


12 miles, 


lis average width, 8 niles. 
Lake Ontario is 180 miles long. 
lis greatest width, 52 miles. 


40 miles. 

240 miles long. 
57 miles. 
38 wiles, 
18 miles long. 
25 miles. 
12 miles. 

270 miles long. 


lts average width, 
Lake Erie is 
lis greatest width, 
Its average width, 
Lake St. Clair is 
lis greatest width, 
its average width, 
Lake Huron is 
Its greatest width. (not inclu- 
ding the extensive bay of 
Georgian, itself 120 miles 
long, and averaging 45 miles 


in width,) is 105 miles. 








was quite a curiosity atthe time. This was the 
commencement of the export trade, which in 


Its average width, 70 miles. 
Lake Michigan is 340 miles long. 
lis greatest width, 83 miles. 
its average width, 58 miles. 
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Lake Superior is 240 miles long. 
Its greatest width, 135 miles. , 

Its average width, 100 miies. 
These lakes may be considered as connected 
throughout their whole extent. Lake Cham- 
plain connects with Lake Ontario by means of 
the river Richelieu ; the lock and dam navigation 
of St. Lawrence river; the Ottawa river, the 
Rideau canal through Canada, and the Champlain 
and Erie Canals of New York. Lake Ontario 
is connected with Lake Evie by means of the 
Welland Canal through Canada, and by means of 
the Oswego and Erie Canals through this State. 
Lake Erie is connected with Lake St. Clair by 
tue deep and navigable strait of Detroit, 25 miles 
Jung. Lake St. Clair is connected with Lake 
Huron by the navigable strait of St. Clair, 32 
miles long. Lake Huron is connected with Lake 
Michigan by the deep and wide strait of Macki- 
naw, and with Lake Superior by the strait of 
St. Mary’s, 46 miles long.—Buffulo Com. Adv. 





Unirep Srares ann Great Briraiww.—The fol- 
Jowing table will show the increase of the popu- 
Jation of the two countries, taken from the best 
authorities, from the year 1790 to 1840: 


United States. Great Britain. 


1790 3,929,827 8,540,738 
1800 5.305,940 10,942,646 
1310 7,239,814 12,596,803 
1820 9,638,101 14 431,139 
1830 12 866,020 16 643,028 
1840 17,068 ,666 33,844,434 


Rate of increase, avoiding small fractions. 


U.S. G. B. 
1790 to 1800 3o percent. 28 percent. 
1800 to 1810 364 15 
1810 to 1820 33 14} 
1820 to 1830 335 15 
1830 to 1840 32} 13 


The average increase, in the United States, 
each ten years for the last fifty years, is a little 
more than 34 percent. At this rate the number 
of the inhabitants in the United States in 1850 
would be 22,872,263. 

Should the increase for the present 10 years in 
Great Britain be 22 per cent. the inhabitants of 
the two countries, in the year 1850, would be 
about equal, 

It is to be remarked, however, that the popula- 
tion of Ireland isnot included in thatof Great 
Britain. 

A writer in the Boston Traveller, from whom 
we obtain the above facts, estimates, from care- 
fully prepared data, that there are thirty-four mil- 
hion acres good land in Great Britain, and ten mil- 
lions more capabie of being brought into cultiva- 
tion. He thus argues: 

lt haus been proved by actual experiment that 
an acre of good land will maintain four persons. 
But let us suppose that each of the 34 millions of 
acres would support three persons, and the 10 
million, capable of improvement, one person to 
the acre; in this maover the land would support 
112 millions of persons, 

Suppose then, that there should be 22 millions 
of inhabitants in Great Britain in the year 1850, 
and that population doubles itself every filty 
years, there would be no real ground to fear that 
population would outrun the means of subsistence, 
arizing from the productive powers of the coun- 
try, for 100 years tocome. If the country was al- 
lowed to put forth her powers of production, and 
if there was no waste of the means of subsistence 
in the distilleries, and the cotton and other facto- 
ries, there would be no necessity whatever for 
England to import grain or apy other article of 
food. 





Extent and Poputarion or Austria.—Mr. 
Darby turbishes the toliowing statement of the 
countries constiluling the empire of Austria, as 
given in 1831: 

In Germanic Confederation. 

Governments. Exteut in Population. 

sq. miles. 


Kingdom of Bohemia, 15,243 4,001,852 


Duchy of Tyrol, 8,235 827,635 
Moravia and Upper Silesia, 7,731 2,110,141 
Duchy of Styria, 6,541 923,982 
Carinthia and Carniola, 5,936 743,217 


Austria, Upper and Lower, and 


Salizburg, 11,350 2,190,634 





Total in German Confederacy, 55,086 10,707,461 
Out of Germanic Confederation. 








Total out of Germanic Con., 158,643 23,720,639 
213,729 34,588,100 





Total of the Empire, 


. Sraristics or Great Brirain.—The most 
effectual system for obtaining authentic and pre- 
cise statistics of population, which has been 
adopted in any country is that which is now in 
operation in Great Britain. The annual reports 
of the Home Department, of births, deaths and 
marriages throughout the kingdom, founded on 
authentic returns from all parts of the kingdom, 
afford a mass of curious and interesting informa- 
tion, and by far the more valuable from the great 
confidence which may be placed iu its accuracy. 
This report, consisting of a complete digest, in 
which the information is presented in all the 
points of view in which any one can desire to 
examine, is made by a Registrar General, which 
office is now filled by Mr. Graham. The Eighth 
Annual Report, consisting of a digest of the re- 
turns for the year 1845, is just published in a 
Blue-book, occupying, with the accompanying 
tabular statements, 330 pages. A work similar 
in character is what is desired in each of our 
States, and has been attempted in this State. 
The attempt has succeeded to but a very limited 
degree, from its requiring the co-operation of so 
many local officers, a great many of whom either 
entirely neglect, or very carelessly perform the 
duties imposed upon them by law. 
The number of marriages in England and 

Wales, registered in the year 1845, was 143,743, 
which was a greater pumber than in any prece- 
ding year, and an incrcase over the year 1844, of 
11,494. ‘The report presents a variety of curious 
statements showing great fluctuation in the num- 
ber of marriages from year to year, at different | 
periods from 1756 to 1845—the principal fluc- 
tuations, being accounted for by fluctuatio.s in 
the state of the country, from the condition of 
public affairs, the abundance or shurtness of 
crops, or the comparative condition of the prin- 
cipal branches of industry. 
The number of births in 1846 was 543,521, and 
of deaths 349,366, making an excess of the for- 
iner of 194,155 or 352 per cent. The annual ex- 
cess of births over deaths in this country ordi- 
narily exceeds 100 per cent. Such has been the 
fact trom an early period, so that the number of 
the living population in the country exceeds the 
whole nua.ber who have died in it from its first 
settlement. The annual increase of the popula- 
tion in England is about | 1-3 per cent. This is 
about equal to the average increase in the New 
England States for the ten years next anterior to 
the last census. 
In the Jast four years, 1842-45, the number of 
marriages registered was 518,635; deaths, 1,402,- 
263 ; births, 2,129,348; or nearly in the propor- 
tion of 10 marriages, 27 deaths, and 41 births. 
Tha proportion of deaths to marriages was near- 
ly as 3 to 1, and of deaths to births as 3 to 4. 
‘The number of children not born in wedlock, in 
1845, 38,241, or about 7 per cent. of the whole 
number of births. In the seven years, 1839-45, 
there were 1,863,892 males, and 1,772,491 te- 
males born alive. ‘Ibis is in the proportion of 
10,515 boys to 10,000 girls, or 20 boys to 19 
girls. 


average rate of mortality to have been 2.082 per 
cent., or nearly one in forty-eight. 
among the wales was 2.163, and among females 
2.U0U percent. This wasa lower rate of mortality 
than im any year since 1838. ‘The mean ratio of 
5 years was 2.176 per cent., or 1 in 46 nearly. 
This diminished rate of mortality is attributed to 


the relative abundance of food, 11 comparison 
with the preceding years.—Boston Atlas. 


RepresENTATION IN THE British PARLIAMENT. 
Covden in a recent speech, on the condition of 
England, indicated the following inequalities in 
ils representation : 


elects two members to Parliament. 
ough with 230 volers, sencs two. 





Hungary and dependencies, 67,082 11,401,350 
‘Transylvania, 16,133 1,963,435 





The number of deaths stated above, shows the | 9) the United Kingdom in 1848, will 


The ratio} tn 1839 it was 


ihe more active employment of the people, and January 6, 1848, was 


————— - 


Military Borders, 11,454 1,101,281] electors, is balanced by Harwick mith abou. 
Kingdom of Venice, in Italy, 6,893 2,079,589 | hundred electors, whom any lord ma about two 
Kingdom of Lombardy, do 6321 2,495,929) Yorkshire, with 1,200,000 people’ ay W est 
Trieste, 1,611 307,779} electors, is balanced by Hersham and W. 36,000 
Dalmatia, 23,875 364,938 | each with 300 electors, voting as they Bo odstock, 
Gallacia and Lodomesia, Po- or bought. Leeds, Birmingham and Gracred 
land, 25,273 4,076,339 | with an aggregate population of 600 000 ee 

’ ’ 8 


equal chances in the house with any }; 

! y jittl . 
oughs, as Lime-Rezis, Bewdly, Lincoln a ki 
sale, always to be let, and where no honest hen 
would hold a vote. And this is called repres ’ 
tation. and 








— Parious. mi 
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Cuear Postrace Sysrem.—The success of 
the penny postin Great Britain, has been ofte 
referred to. as affording sufficient warrant fo; " 
similar system to be, at least, tried in this coup. 
try. The recent publication of the returns re. 
ceived in England, under the cheap system, con- 
trasted with that received under the old plan 
has given to the subject a new interest, and Jed 
to the adoption of a systematic effort to get Con- 
gress to establish the cheap system in this coyn. 
try. 

{t is not unreasonably insisted, that the suc. 
cess, which at once attended the reduction of the 
postage in this country to five and ten cents a 
letter, is a strong argument in favor of adopting 
the nenny system for all letters for all distances. 
It is very certain, from our own experience, and 
from the successful results which have followed 
the reduction in England, that the postage in this 
country is too high, whether we regard the Post- 
office as a branch of the Government which is 
to support itself, or, which is of more import. 
ance, the great advantage to the people of a cer- 
tain and cheap intercourse, by letters, between 
all parts of the Union. 

Our attention has been specially called to this 
subject by the publication made by the ‘*Cheap 
Postage Association,” which bas been organized 


| as iis name imports, to disseminate information 


upon the subject of postage, that the full advan- 
tages, social and pecumary, may be brought to 
the notice of the people, and pressed upon the 
attention of Congress. 

The chep system has been operated in England 
nearly nine years, it having commenced on the 
5th of December, 1839. and we have these re- 
sults,given in the statistics of the Post Office 
of that country :— 

The week ending February 21, 1843, there 
passed through the Post Office in 
England and Wales 


5,263 224 


Ireland 716,200 
Scotland 690,985 
Gross total in the United Kingdom 6.670,409 


And in the week ending 24th November, 1839, 
before the cheap system went into operation, the 
number in 





England and Wales was 1,252 877 
Ireland 179,931 
Scotland 153,160 
Gross total in the Unlted Kingdom 1,585,973 
Franks were estimated at 126,212 

1,459,751 


Hence it appears that the increase of one 


| week, is FIVE MILLIONS, TWO HUNDRED AND TEN 


THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHT LET 
TERS ! 

The same returns show that the whole number 
of letters which passed through the Post Oilice 


346,861,168 
75,907,972 
Increase 270,953,696 
The gross revenue of the Post Office of te 
United Kingdom for the year ending 

January 5, 1838, was £2,339,737 183. 334 
2,181,016 163. 44° 


£158,721 2s. 3id. 
Showing that under the new system jt was 


be at least 


only this amount short of what it was under 4 
old system. But the month ending January ~» 


1848, shows an increase of £27,492 13s—that 1s 


in the month ending January 5, 1848, the reve- 
Manchester with more than 200,000 people,| nue was £]31.115 13s., but in the month end- 
Marlbor-| ing the 5th January, 1847, under the four peney 
South Lan-/ rate, the revenue was only £103,623. 





cashire, with 100,000 inhabitants and 23,000 


Ip view of such results in Great Britaia, it} 
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ible, it would seem, that the system should 
t operate as successfully in thiscountry. The 

ih osition of the advocates of cheap postage in 

He country, is to reduce the uniform rate to two 

cents for all distances, and to make a correspon- 

ding reduction in the charges upon newspapers, 

aod provide for the free delivery of letters in 
arge LOWNS. 

Me rtainly the matler deserves to be fully in- 

quired into by Congress. 


imposs 


Tue British Navy.—Ata recent session of 
Parliament this subject was under discussion, and 
the Home Secretary of the Navy presented some 
facts in reference to the present organization, 
comparing one year with another, &c. In his 
statement we find that the estimate of the pre- 
sent year’s expenses will exceed the amount vo- 
ted for them by £6 644, and will exceed those of 
jast by £214,644. The number of men on the 
foreign station, in 1842, was about 7,000, and on 
the home, about 4,000. At that time a revision 
was made, and ships manned and sent to the 
principal naval stations, which were the Pacific, 
the Indian seas, and the Cape of Good Hope, on 
allof which the forces have been diminished 
this year. In 1843, there were 36 ships of war, 
aud there are nuw but 25. 


In 1844—26 ships. 

“ 1846—25 “ 
jn the Pacific, there were— 

Jn 1845--14 ships. In 1846—15 ships. 

“ 1847—]6 * * 1848—12 * 

Of these there are now butseven, aud two sur- 
veying vessels. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the numbers were, 

Jn 1847—I11 ships. In 1848—12 ships. 

Of which two have been ordered home. 

‘he famine in Ireland caused the commission- 
ing of several vessels, specially employed. ‘i hey 
had on board 738 men, irom July 13ih, 1846, to 
March 31st, 1847, al which time there was an | 
excess of 4,007 men. In 1847-48, the number | 
paid off was 15,539—being nearly double the 
average for the Ltiree preceding years. 

Up to the Ist of June, 1848, 4,738 men were 
discharged. On the 7th of August 1,669 more, 
jeaving an excess of 2,479 in the Navy. Several 
ships were on their return home out of com- 
mission and these would reduce the surplus to 
483. 

‘The amount expended for surveys for the 
years 1837-8, was £68,000; 1846-47, £123,- 
VOU. 

The estimate for the present year, which was 
deemed amply sufficient, is £70,000, showing a 
reduction {rom that of last year of £53,000. 

The amounts of paymentto General officers 


In 1845 —22 ships. 
* 1847—28 * 
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the success of their recent voyages, have deter- 
mined, or must soon determine, the question of 
equality, if not of superiority, in their favor. 
An honorable, and in every sense beneficial com- 
petition has thus been created, to which com- 
merce and science are alike indebted. Would 
such vessels as the Europa, Niagara, and other 
English steamers recently built, now be afloat 
had not the Ocean Steam Navigation and other 
companies in the United States been organized? 

In addition to trans-Atlantic navigation, other 

evlerprises are on foot which contemplate the 
extension of our steam navy to the far South, 
and the waters of the Pacific. All this bas not 
been accomplished, however, on purely individual 
resources. Jn one or two instances, the General 
Government has given its aid and encourage- 
ment, 
_ The gigantic enterprise in which E. K. Collins 
is at present engaged, is the most extensive of 
any of the same character yet undertaken by a 
single individual in the United States—one in 
which upwards of $2 500.000 are involved. Mr. 
C. contemplates the construction of five steamers 
of immense size to ply between this city and 
Liverpool, and carry the United States Mail. 
Without exception they will be the largest frame 
Steam vessels ever built. ‘I'wo of them are now 
far advanced—one in the yard of Wm. H. Brown 
and the other in that of Jacob Bell, and will) 
probably both be launched in November next. 
(heir extreme length is 285 feet, breadth of 
beam 46 feet, depth of hold 31 feet. They will 
measure 3000 tons, or about the same as the 
Great Britain (iron). It is intended that they 
shall be completed in season to make their first 
trip in the early part of the fall of 1849. In 
model, they are unlike any steam vessel hereto- 
fore built, having more floor and sharper ends. 
‘They are also without a cul-water, and carry no 
bowsprit. heir frames are all sided, 12 to 14 
inches, and floors 21 inches, moulded, filled in | 
solid to the floor heads and coaged with locust 
throughout, 

One of the most striking features is the style 
of the fastenings. Fifty tons of iron are worked 
up in bars for the frame fastenings of each. 
‘These are five inches wide and one thick, placed 
at intervals of four feet, obliquely, from stem to 
stern, aud crossing each other diagonally, the in- | 
lersecting points being riveted together. The 
longest of these are 35 feet. This method has 
not before been introduced into the United States. 
The ceiling is of pine, 8 inches thick, with the 
exception of five streaks at the turn of the bilge, 
which are one foot square, and bolted edgewise. | 
The outside planks are of yellow pine to the! 
maindeck, except one streak next to the keel, | 

















(Colonels aud Lieut. Colonels) of the Army, both | Which is of white oak, 15 inches wide and 10) 
iull and halt pay, for the present year is estima- | thick, bolted edgewise through the keel with one | 


ted at £313,600; while that of Admirals and 
hall-pay ofcers of the Navy, is but £282,504, so 
thal this is not an overpaid profession. ‘The Sec- 
retary also stated that by reducing their Naval 
expeuditures £1,000,000, it would causea re- 
Siriclion of the tea duly one-hall and thus facili- 
tate trade with China. 

There is, as is known, in the British Navy a 
class of oflicers, known as the Yellow Adwirals. 
The committee propose to strike off 28 of these, 
leaving 112, from whom they must select 12 
wore to make the contemplated reduction. This 
mouun to curtail the present number has been 
opposed by the Secretary. Some time since the 
House of Commons voted £30,000 yearly for a 
class of officers holding the rank of rear Admi- 
tal, whose age is too great to allow them to re- 
wain in active service. These for the most part 
are above 70 years of age. 





Ocean Steam Navieation.—The entire enter- 
prise of ocean steam Davigation was but recently 
iu British bands and conducted by British capi- 
tal. ‘* Greal’? was not only written on almust 
every steamer, but impressed upon every mind ; 
80 hat after ail bad been said of American skill 
in Daval architecture and seamanship, we seemed 
about to yield the palm to Engiand without a 
Struggle. But there were a lew men, possessing 
the requisite energy and capital, who were ready 
‘o make investments ip such property, Although 
iD a degree unsuccessiul at the oulsel, as experi- 
mculs are apt to be, the atlempt was none the 
less honurabie to them, and now, as the result of 
persevering effort, the Americans possess, or will 
soon possess, as fine a fleet of sea-going steamers 
asthe worid has everseen. ‘Lhe elegance and 
couvenience of their interior arrangements, the 
€xperitnce aud skill of their commanders, and 


|inch copper. ‘The side planking is also bolted | 


edgewise. Several streaks of wales are 93 inches | 
thick, and jogged into the timbers 1} inches. All | 
the fastenings are of copper and locust. 

The efgine for one of the ships now building 
is to be made at the Novelty Works, and for the 
other at the Allaire Works, and will each cost 
about $250,000. ‘The cylinders will be 96 inches | 
in diameter, and have a stroke of 9 feet. The! 
costs of these boats will exceed $500,000 each. | 
Five steamers of similar dimensions to the above | 
will ultimately complete the line—one being a 
reserve boat. ‘The keels of the third and fourth 
will be laid upon the launching of the two now 
in the stocks. 

Howard’s New Orleans Line.—In William H. 
Brown’s yard is another fine steamer of 1600 
tons, intended to run between New York and 
New Orleans, in connection with the Crescent 
City. Sue is 228 teet keel, 40 feet beam aud 24 
in the hold, and is ready to take her place in the 
line on the Ist March next. ‘lhe engines are 
building at Secor & Co.’s. ‘Together they will 
form a line which for efficiency and despatch 
will be unequalled. ‘The Crescent City ts at pre- 
sent laid up, for the purpose of having her guards 
raised, the beltler to fit her for sailing in heavy 
seas, 

The Savannah Line.—An excellent little stea- 
mer called the Pawnee, of about 1200 tons, is 
coustructing in Walliam H. Webb’s yard, for 
Samuet L. Mitcheli’s New York and Savannah 
line, and will be launched this fall. She is 210 
feet on deck, 35 feet beam, and 22 deep. ‘The 
Cherokee is on the same route. 

Geo. Law’s New York and New Orleans Line.— 
The second vessel of the line of mail steamers 
| between this city and New Orleans, via Havana, 





launched from the yard of Messrs. Smith & 
Dixon yesterday afternoon. Engines building at 
Secor’s. 

The branch to Chagres, from Havana, under 
the same contractor, will be composed of two 
small class steamers, the keels of which will 
probably be Jaid before Jong. 


Panama and San Francisco Line.—The three 
vessels composing this line, viz: the Panama, 
Oregon and California, are now receiving their 
machinery, &c., and fitting out for their destina- 
tion. The latter vessel, the pioneer of the line, 
leaves for the Pacific on the 2d of next month, 
and the others will follow her at intervals of one 
month each. As most are aware, these connect 
with the vessels last named at the Isthmus of 
Darien, forming a continuous mail line from this 
port to the ports of California, and from them to 
the mouth of the Columbia river. 

When the whole shall be in operation, say by 
the lst January next, a passage can be effected 


from New York to Astoria within thirty days ; . 


and if the contemplated line from San Francisco 
to the Sandwich Islands shall be put in opera- 
tion, it is estimated that a passage from that 
point to the Islands may be made in about eight 
days. 

Some idea of the extent of this department of 


naval architecture may be gathered from the fol- 


lowing list of steam vessels that have been re- 

cently or are soon to be built in this city : 
Southerner 1000 
Northerner 1100 
Washington 1750 


Charleston packets, 


§ Hermann 1850 

Southampton and Bremen ) Franklin 6900) 
ast aga California 1100 

iis 8 Se a . Oregon 1200 
Panama 1100 

A | Cherokee 1250 
|New York and Savannah ; Denes 120 


_Howard’s New York and § Crescent City 1500 


New Orleans line {Empire Cry 1600 


Havre United States 2000 
( Ohio 1500 

_Law’s New Orleans and } (mate) 2700 
Chagres branch unknown 


{ not named 3000 


| Collin’s New York and Li- “ aaa 
verpool line ra 3000 
Wieties 3000 


Here we have twenty-two steamships, whose 
aggregate tonnage is about forty thousand tons, 
and in which is (or isto be) invested a capital 
exceding nine millions of dollars! 





WOMAN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


A Convention appointed to be he!d in Rochester, 
(N. Y.) to advocate Women’s Rights, was or- 
ganized some weeks ago, in that cily in the 
Unitarian Church. There was quite a respectable 
attendance, the body of the church being pretty 
well filled, mostly with females,some of whom 
seemed to have deeply at heart the professed ob- 
jects of the meeting, but many more seemed to 
be drawn thither by motives of curiosity. Soon 
after the appointed hour the committee (all la- 


| dies) reported the following list of officers, who 


were duly appointed: 


Mrs. Anicait Busa, President. 
Mrs. Laura Murray, Vice President. 
Mrs. Caruarine A. T. STEBBENS, , 
Mrs. Saran L. HaLiowex., 
Mrs. Mary H. Hattowe .t, 


The officers being appointed, Mr. William C, 
Nell proposed to read an essay upon Woman's 
Rights, but the President said it wa3 net then 
in order to do so, and one of the Secreta- 
ries commenced reading the minutes of the pre- 
liminary meeting, but in so low a tone that she 
could not be heard by only a few, when a gen- 
tleman in the remote part of the house said the 
proceedings, to be made interesting, should be 
understood by ail. After one or two more in- 
terruptions, Lucretia Mott, who was present, 
said it was nota filling excuse fora woman to 
make that her voice could notbe heard. The 
call for the Secretary to read louder was right, 
aod, with sufficient practice, women could and 
would make themseves heard in a public assem- 
bly. Finally, Mrs. Burtis read the minutes, and 
they were adopted. 

The President then called upon Mr. Nell to 
read his essay, which hedid. After the rea- 


Sec’taries. 





pow uuder contract by Geo. Law, Esq., was 





ding, Lucretia Mott stated her objectious toa 
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portion of the paper read. She did not believe 
in holding up woman asa superior to man, be- 
cause it was untrue—she was only an equal. 
When invested with power woman as weil as 
man was tyrannical. Mr. Neli briefly replied. 

A letter was read from Gerritt Smith, assign- 
ing his bodily infirmities and private business as 
reasons for his non-attendance, but concurring in 
the objects sought te be accomplished. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stanton, of Seneca Falls, read 
the declaration adopted at the meeting held in 
that village, and the discussion of this document 
appeared to be the principal business of the fore- 
noon session. The President having called for 
remarks for and against the sentiments it embo- 
died, one gentleman said his objection was that 
there was too much truth in it! Mr. Burtis ap- 
proved of the declaration, and was glad to see 
the women asserting their rights. Mr. Colton, 
of New Haven, briefly stated his objections, 
which appeared to be of a general nature. 


Lucretia Mott wished to know what the speak- 
er considered the proper sphere of woman. It 
was not strange that he thought she should not 
be in the pulpit, he having been educated in 
New Haven, Connecticut. He snould read his 
Bible again, ashe may have pinned his faith upon 
the sleeve of some minister. 

* W.C. Bloss, Esq. made some very humorous 
remarks, which were received with much ap- 
plause. He then went on to show the different 
tastes of male and female children, and inquired 
whether these were not in accordance with the 
instinets of nature. 

Mrs. Sanford, of Michigan, made a forcible 
and eloquent address, in which she contended for 
the right of women lo exercise the elective fran- 
chise, and their eligibility to office. It might, 
she sai’, be for women to break the bands of 
slavery, and she urged them to nerve for the elf- 
fort. One of the consequences of the proposed 
enfranchisement of women would be less ex- 
travagance and waste in dress—fashion would 
be neglected. They could be as daughters, as 
wives, and as mothers, dutiful, gentle, and sub- 
missive, even if we bang the domestic wreath 
upon the eagle’s talons! Her remarks called forth 
considerable applause. 

At the suggestion of Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth 
McClintock read a poetical composition, by Mrs, 
Chapman, of Boston. 

Mr. Cutting objected to that part of the de- 
claration which held out the idea that voling was 
the first right of women. He regarded educa- 
tion as the first right, and it was the peculiar 
province of women to teach. If mothers teach 
their sons, Wives their husbands, and sisters their 
brothers, how to vole, it wasallthe same as 
though they voted themselves. 

Mr. Santord deprecated the occupation of so 
much ume by the men. He hoped the ladies 
would assert their rights. 

Frederick Douglass went for equal rights of all 
classes, without regard to sex. After he had fin- 
ished, the Convention adjourned till two o’clock 
P.M. 

When we went in at the afternoon session the 
house was crowded, and Mrs. Owen was reading 
a report. 

Several resolutions were adopted, of which 
the following was one: ** That, as obedience and 
submission to the husband is taught ard enjoined 
in the marriage service, we will hereafter use 
our endeavors to have such a law entirely abro- 
gated.” 

Lucretia Mott objected to them, as being too 

milk and water. She was not only for declaring, but 
for taking and maintaining her rights, and some- 
thing more than these tame resolutions was he- 
cessary. In the course of her remarks, Lucretia 
suid she Was nota theologian, but yet she believed 
that people were as much inspired now as in for- 
mer limes. 
, Mrs. Roberts made a report in relation to the 
condition of females who are employed as seam- 
stresses in the cily, setting forth the hardships 
under which they labor, &c. She said they were 
compelled to work fourteen or filteen hours a 
day to earn from thirty-one to thirty-eight cents ; 
that they seldom earned filty cents, or, il they did, 
iL was by the most extreme exeruon. lt appeard 
that those who can endure the most are 
only able to save some fifly cents per week be- 
yond their board. , 

Mrs. Stanton offered another resolution, assert- 
ing that it is the duty of those who believe fe- 
males are oppressed in their wages to pay them 
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the corrupt tree, 


to the same common platform of equality. A 
slave, however treated, cannot be materially bet- 
tered until made free. It is the nature of slavery 
to debase. Just so it is with women; and, 


vailed, nothing would be done by passing resolu- 
tions. 


Mrs. Stanton offered another resolution, assert- 


complexion, to assume as soon as_ possible their 
true position of equality, in the social circle, in 
church and in State. 

Other resolutions were also offered, when Mrs. 
Owen proposed the appointment of a committee 
to form a society for redressing the wrongs and 
hardships of Jaboring females, but Lucretia Mott 
thought this was foreign to the objects of the 
Convention. 

This has been a remarkable Convention. It 
was composed of those holding to some one of the 
various isms of the day, and some, we should 
think, who embraced them all. The only prac- 
tical good proposed—the adoption of measures 
for the relief and amelioration of females—was 
almost scouted at by the leading ones composing 
the meeting. The great effort seemed to be to 
bring out some few, impracticable, absurd, and 
ridiculous propositious, and the greater their ab- 
surdity the better. In short, it was a regular 
emeule of a congregation of females, gathered 
from various quarters, who seem to be really in 
earnest in their aim at revolution, and who evince 
entire confidence that ** the day of their deliver- 
ence’ is at hand. Verily, this is a ** progressive” 
era.— Rochester Democrat. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


The subjoined paper was presented to and 
read before the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of science : 


OBSERVATIONS ACCOMPANYING WIND AND 
Current Cuarts oF THE Norrw ATLANTIC, 
by Lieut. Maury, U. S8.—These charts are of- 
fered, not for what they are, but for what they 
may be. They are a mere first attempt, a rough 
beginning, incomplete and faulty, by reason of 
the very defective materials used in their con- 
struction. They are compiled from abstracts of 
old sea Jogs kept without order, system, or ar- 
rangement. Some are without record as to 
current, temperature, or variation; and others 
are faulty in many respects. But it was found 
necessary to make a beginning in order to altract 
the attention of navigators to the subject, and 
so procure laborers for the field ; and this, these 
charts have succeeded in doing, in this country 
at least [America.] Every navigator who wall, 
is furnished gratis with a set of them and witha 
blank form for recording results of the requisite 
observations. And though but a few weeks have 
elapsed since the publication of these charts, 
such has been the eagerness of navigators to 
procure each his copy, and such their readiness 
to contribute the requisite data for a more com- 
plete set, that fleets of ships are now engaged in 
all parts of the world (as they go to and fro 
across the sea) in making and recording all by a 
prescribed form, the necessary observations. I 
have secured the co-operation both of the mili- 
tary and commercial marine of the United 
States, and before the end of the year, probably, 
not less than a thousand vessels will be collecting 
waterials for the completion of these charts. 
Could the vessels of Great Britain be engaged in 
like manner, the value of the results would be 
greatly enhanced, because then we should proba- 
bly have vessels enough engaged to afford syn- 
chronous observations for the space of a year, 
or longer, should it be desired, of the winds, cur- 
rents, temperature of the ocean, &c., in all 
parts of the world. The plan is, to construct 
similar charts of the three great oceans, to lay 
down the tracks of all the vessels engaged, in 
colors accoruing to the season. ‘Thus the tracks 
in winter will be all in black; those in spring, in 
green; the summer in red; and autumn in blue. 
Kach track bas marked on it in such a manner 
as to show ata glance the daily experience of 
the navigator who made it as to winds, currents, 








better prices. , 
Lucretia Mott thought little good would be 











temperature of the water, Variation of the com- 
pase, &c.,—thus placing at a glance before each 


done by efforts to improve the physical condition 
of woman. The axe must be laid to the root of 
A radical change must 
be effected in her civil condition before much 
improvement would be visible. ‘‘ Overturn, over- 
ture, overturn,” must be the motto, until these 
changes are effected, until all classes are levelled 


so long as the present usages of society pre- 


ing that it is the duty of women, whatever their 
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one the combined experience of a}] 


sailed before him over the same ae a 
ocean. To illustrate the importance of to a 
dertaking, I may be excused for alluding ‘ns un. 
of the practical results already obtained. 5° 
consequence of the better knowledge affo _ 
by this chart with regard to the Winds ™y ~ 
North Atlantic Ocean, the average passage f om 
the ports of the United States to the E a 
(and consequently to all ports the way ronlared 
leads across the Equator) has been shortened one 
eral days. J have the tracks of four vt 
which have been to Rio de Janeiro in Braz;| vy 
the new rout proposed on this chart. They va 
invariably made shorter passages than Jeteols 
sailing at the same time by the old route. The 
average passage by the old route to the lin 


41 days; the mean of the four which have tried 
the new routes is 31 days, the shortest being 24 


days, the quickest of the season—and the longest 
39 days. 


The information already collected has enabled 
me to strike out numerous vigias and fabuloys 
dangers which deface our best general charts of 
the ocean, and which greatly increase the sour. 
ces of anxiety that all times surround the nayi- 
gator. The position of these vigias is laid down 
on the chart as doubtful, and when the ship is 
in the vicinity of any of them, it is a sleepless 
time with her master. I have the tracks of seve- 
ral hundred vessels which pass over and within 
5° of some of these vigias—so that if they were 
in existence they certainly would have been seen 
by one or more. But they are not mentioned jn 
the log, and it may theretore be fairly coneluded 
that they do not exist. At the proper time I shal! 
publish a list of vigias which these charts show 
ought to be erased. The grouping together such 
a mass of facts in the manner proposed will 
lead to many collateral, highly interesting and 
valuable results. Take as an example what is 
shown on the charts before you. If you will ex- 
amine sheet No. 3, you will see that the trade 








winds between the parallels of 59 and 1UON., 
from the coast of Africa nearly to the middle of 
the Atlantic, lose their trade character and be- 
come the baffling, variable airs known to sailors 
as the doldrums ; whereas between the same 
parallels—sheet Nu. 2,—on the American side, 
they blow with great regularity from the north- 
ward and eastward. In the former case, the sun 
shining upon the plains and deserts of Africa 
rarefies the air to windward, and _this calls upon 
the winds of the sea to return and restore the 
equilibrium. In the latter case, the sun shining 
upon the plains of South America, heats the 
air to leeward and causes the trade winds to has- 
ten on and restore the equilibrium. In the one 
case, the rarefaction takes place to windward,— 
in the other, to leeward; and the effect produced 
is clearly indicated by the chart, and is precisely 
such as might be expected. Again: examine 
the winds in the Gulf of Mexico, sheet No. lL. 
The prevailing winds here are from the south- 
ward and eastward, while between the same par- 
allels, sheet No. 2, and upon the broad ocean, the 
prevailing winds are the N. E. trades. As soon 
as the effect is seen, the cause becomes obvious, 

Is it not to be found in the action of the sun 
upon Texas and the States of Northern Mexico? 
There is an immense body of land in this direc- 
tion; and the heat of the sun upon it causes the 
winds to set towards it from the Gulf of Mexico. 
What effect a day of raio or of clouds over this 
body of lund has upon the winds off the Pacific 
coast of Tehuantepec and Central America, !s 
one of the interesting results to be anticipated 
from the work before us. But perbaps the most 
interesting result yet obiained—and the underla- 
king is but just commenced—is the discovery 
within the limits of the N. E. trades in the At- 
Jantic of a region in which the prevailing winds 
are from the southward and westward. This re 
gion is limited in extent, and is somewhat 1) a 
shape of a wedge, with its base towards rh 
of Africa between the Equator and 10° N. 
extends from long. 10° W. to about 25° W.—-bo- 
ing bouvded by the Equator on one side and y 
a line drawn from lat. 109 N., long. 10° fo 
lat. 59 N. long. 25° W. onthe other. How te 
case may be to the south of the Equator I oe 
not prepared to say; but to the north of ea 
have discussed 2,292 independent rT 
made within the above described region PY , ’ 
ferent vessels on their voyages across It. Ine a 
ded among these observations, calms were th 
countered on 246 occasions—leaving 2,046 sade 
servations upon the winds. Of these, the = 
were found— 
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From the Nwd. & Ewd. (the regular trade quar- 
ter) 442 times. 

“6 Swd.&Ewd “ * 408 * 

“ Swd.& Wwd. “ * O51 & 


“ Nwd.&Wwd. “ ‘* 245 & 


The law which governs the trade winds is here 
reversed :—they blow from the opposite quarter ; 
and the natural tendency of winds cannot be so 
suddenly and completely reversed without crea- 
ting violent atmospherical disturbances. Ac- 
cordingly, the facts show this region to be one of 
violent squalls, sudden gusts of winds, of thun- 
der storms, heavy rains, lightning, baffling airs, 
and calms. It is known to sailors as the region 
for Equatorial ** doldrums.” To the westward of 
this region and between the same parallels the 
winds again assume their normal direction, and 
revail from the eastward. It is not a little sin- 
gular, that vessels bound from any of the ports 
in the United States to Brazil should cross the 
Atlantic nearly twice; and if they be bound 
round the Cape of Good Hope they cross it three 
times. The usual rout of vessels bound from 
the United States to any port beyond the Equa- 
tor is to steer almost an east course,—many of 
them making the Canaries, and most of them 
Cape de Verd Islands, as the chart will show. 
They then shape their course through this ‘‘ dol- 
drum” region, and steer to the southward and 
westward for their port. Now, the log-books in 
my possession show that southward-bound ves- 
sels in traversing this region may expect to en- 
counter either head winds or calms about 1,400 
times out of 2,292. The navigator would, there- 
fore, have about two chances to one against a fair | 
wind in this portion of the route. ‘To the west 
of this region, and more directly in the straight 
line from the United States, the chart shows a 
blauk space through which a straggling vessel 





The copying Telegraph transmits a fac simile 
of the hand-writing of the party sending the com- 
munication, the advantage of which must be ob- 
vious to every one. The last, though not the 
least advantage of these telegraphs, is that they | 
are based on the direct and continuous applica- 
tion of a single science, that has not been so ap- | 
plied previous to the completion of Mr. Bain’s 
inventions ; therefore the public have an assu- 
rance, first, against interference with the rights 
of others, and second, that others cannot inter- 
fere with these. 

Another curiosity here is that all these advan- 
tages likewise apply to clocks, which will run | 


three years and upwards without cleaning and) 
without any attention to the source of electricity, | 
and the time is regularly indicated the year | 
through, without winding or any other attention | 
to the instrument. However many clocks may 

be employed ina dwelling, manufactory or ho- 

tel, each will indicate the same time as all the 

others. All the clocks in a city or district may 

be made to indicate the same time, and this may 

be corrected for the meridian of the place and 

the correct time, and it may be arranged as ex- 

tensively and effectively in the general operations 

as the usual supply of gas aud water. 

[N. Y. Express. 








A new and apparently important discovery in 
regard to the Magnetic Telegraph is thus de- 
scribed by the Ballimore Clipper of the 10th in- 
stant: 

We have been shown at the instrument factory 
of Mr. James Green an improved telegraph, in. | 





invention mainly consists of an improvement on 
the receiving magnet invented by Professor 
Morse, by which the operator is enabled te work 
either one or two independent and distinct en- 





pas-es only now and then. Thechart indicates, and 
lacts subsequently oblamed show, that here the 
prevailing winds are more favorable than they 
are by the usual route for a short passage to the 
Equator. The materials so far collected—and 
they are extensive—show that if a Rio-vound 
vessel were to keep to the westward of 25°, the 
wager, instead of being 2 to 1 against fair winds, 
would be 3 to 1 in favor of them. Between the 
meridisns of 259 and 309 W., I have 890 obser- 
valions, extending from the Equator to 5° N. 
OU! these— 


257 give the wind from Nwd. & Ewd. 
“ec 


366 6 Swd. & Ewd. 

102 és ss Swd. & Wwd. 
30 6 ¢é Nwd. & Wwd. and 
45 calms. 


Hence it appears that in this region there are 3 
calms and 4S. W. winds to the east of long. 25° 
to L calm and 1S. W. wind to the west of that 
meridian. The wager against head winds and 
calms by this rovte and in this part of it would be 
l head wind for 3 fair ones, instead of 5 head winds 
for 1 fair one by the usual route. Moreover, the 
distance by the new route is nearly 1,000 miles! ess 
than by the old. Itmay be asked, why bas not 
a route which is so obviously better and more di- 
rect been tried before? The answer is ready :— 
sailors, more than any other class of men, are 
prone to follow in the wake of their predeces- 
sors. They know and feel that the experience of 
any one of them as to winds and weather at sea 
is, at the best, very limited: it is confined to the 
Spot where he may be. ‘They, are, therefore 
prone to follow their guide-bocks. Cook went 
that way in 1776: hydrographers put his track 
on their chart as a guide; the next to come 
after him took the same track, and each has con- 
tinued to follow the other. 





_ Barin’s Terecrarpn.—The most extraordinary 
invention of the age is the chemical telegraph of 
Mr. Bain. Wonderful as are the present sys- 
tems for transmitting intelligence, this, upon an 
entirely new plan, appears to excel them all. 
The rapidity of a conmunication from one to an 
almost infinite number of stations, is among the 
wonders of this instrument. This intelligence 
may be prepared in England, or on board a stea- 
mer, ready for tho electrical machine, and the 
machine once started, the wews flies, if possible, 
with more rapidity than thought. By this rapidi- 
dity, one wire is made to take the place of many, 
and thus the expense will be greatly diminished. 
Mr. B. is the fortunate inventor of several sys- 
tems of telegraph. ‘here is the Key Telegraph, 
the expense of which is not more than ten dol- 
lars, and this serves admirably for way stations 
aud is as rapid as any now in use. 


gines or machines at a distant station, using at 
| the same time but a single wire between the two 
| places—a result which has hitherto been sup- 
| possed impossihle to be obtained except by the 
| use of two wires. One of the applications which 

Mr. Mathiot has made of his invention is the 
working of two pens on Morse’s instrument, by 
which it is enabled to write nearly twice as fast 
as with one pen ; and instead of the alphabet con- 


| 


vented by Mr. George Mathiot of this city. Tnis | 





sisting of dots, lines, and spuces, as used by Pro- 
fessor Morse, a symbolica! alphabet is furmed, 
quite as distinct and varied as the common Eng- 
lish alphabet. There are two writing Keys used, 
and the letters being formed by one or both keys, 
the keeping of time on working by Morse’s in- 
strument is, by this arragemenut, done away 


might Jearn the telegraphic reading and writing 
in the course of a day. 

Not only does this improved telegraph write 
twice as fast as Mr. Morse’s, but we saw it 
working successfully with a battery so small that 
when one of Mr. Morse’s receiving w.agnets, 
with the same quantity of multiplying wire coils, 
was put in the same circuil, it would nol show 
the least sign of magnelism—neither would the 
same electric current suffice to stain the paper 
used by Mr. Bain in his English tek graph ; yet, 
when Mr. Mathiot increased the quantity of elec- 


—but then he had tc restrain the force of his own 
magnet by a strong spring. 


on the Baltimore and Lancaster ‘lelegraph one 
of his improved receiving magnets, and that it 
works readily with six battery cups, through 
eighty miles; yetthe same magwuet, fitted upon 
Morse’s plan, with twelve cups, shows no sigh 
of magnetism. 

Mr. M. is also constructing a printing tele- 
graph to work by his compound receiving mag- 
net. ‘This, when done, he thinks will print 150 
letters per minute in ordinary type, both the 
type wheel and printing hammer to be worked 
by the electrical power; and this machine, he 
says, cannot misprint—that the letler which 1s 
touched at the transmitting station must be prin- 
ted al the receiving station. 

—__~~@o——_- 


JUDICIAL. 


An important decision, in Criminal Law, lately 
made by the Supreme Court, now in session at 
Pittsburgh : Commonwealth vs. Dunn. Murder 
case. Judge Coulter, in delivering the opinion 
of the Court, reported in 6 Barr’s 338, lays down 
the laws thus, which doubtless will surprise the 
public as something new in physiology: 





with; so that any person of ordinary capability | 


‘‘ If the prisoner is a female, she may, after 
conviction, and up to the moment of passing sen- 
tence, plead pregnancy, when the sentence is that 
of death, soas notto destroy the innocent and 
unoflending with the guilty, which plea shall be 
tried by a jury of matrons, 1 Bay, 487; and there 
can be no distinetion between the law upon the 
subject, as to male or female.”’ 





GraGeE on Sicut Bitts.—The Journal of Com- 
merce, (NV. Y.) inreference to the desision of the 
case of Trask vs. Martin, in which a nonsuit was 
granted’on the ground that ** the bill had not been 
presented for acceptance, and that grace had not 
been allowed,” says :— 


“It is not to be considered as settling the law 
in reference to sight bills in this city, where a 
contrary usage exists. In the present case, no 
proof of such usage was offered to the court, and 
the Judge decided, that as a matter of law, sight 
bills were entitled to days of grace, unless usage 
was proved tothe contrary; and as no evidence 


_wss given of what the usage is in this, the Judge 


felt himself bound to grant the nonsuit, but in- 
timated that if evidence of usage were given, 
such usage must control his decision.” 





LAW AND LAWYERS IN NORWAY. 


The administration of the civii law is most ad~ 
mirably contrived. In every school district th® 
freeholders elect a Justice of the Court of Re- 
conciliation. Every lawsuit must be brought be- 
fore this justice, and by the parties in person, as 
no lawyer or attorney is allowed to practice in 
this court. ‘The parties appear in person, and 
state their mutual complaints and grievances at 
length, and the justice carefully notes down all 
the facts and statements of the plaintiff, and after 
due consideration, endeavors to arrange the mat- 
ter, and proposes for this purposes what he consi- 
ders to be just and fair in the premises. If his 
judgment is accepted, it is immediately entered 
in the court above, which is a court of record; 
and if it 1s appealed from, the case goes up to 
the district court, upon the evidence already ta- 
ken in the writing, by the justice of the court of 
reconcilitation. No other evidence is admitted. 
If the terms proposed by the justice are pronoun- 
ced to be just and reasonable, the party appealing 
has to pay costs and charges of the appeal. This 
system of courts presents a deal of unnecessary, 
expensive and vexatious litigation. The case 
goes up from court tocourt upon the same evi- 
dence, and the Jega! argument rests upon the 
same facts, without trick or circumlocution of any 
from cither party. There is no chance for petti- 
foggers—the bandiftiof the bar. Pvuor, or rich, 
or stupid clients cannot be avoided, nor judge nor 
judge or jury mystified by the skill of sharp prac- 
titioners in the courts of law in Norway. More 
than two thirds of the suits commenced are set- 
tled in the court of reconciliation, and of the re- 
maining third so unsettled, not wore than one- 
tenth are ever carried up. 

The judges of the Norwegian courts are res- 





tricity soas to work Mr. Morse’s magnet, then it! 
readily stained the chemical paper ol Mr. Bain | 


Mr. M. informed us that he bad now working | 


ponsible for errors of judgment, delay, ignorance, 
carelessness, partiality or prejudice. They may 
be summoned, accused and tried in the Superior 
Court, and if convicted are liable in damages to 
the party injured. There are, therefore, very 
few unworthy lawyers in the Norwegian courts. 
The bench and the bar are distinguished for in- 
tegrily and Jearning. ‘Ihey have a great influ- 
ence ip the commuuiir, and the country appre- 
ciates the many benefils which have resulted from 
their virtue and their wisdeom.—WMaxwell’s Czar, 
Court and People. 
——<@>——_ 


PARLIAMENTARY. 


THE PUBLIC BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS. 


The Select Committee appointed to consider 
the best means of promoting the despatch of pnb- 
lic business in the House of Commons, 

REPORT: 

Your Committee proceeded to consider the 
question referred to them, ‘of the best means of 
promoting the despatch of public business.” 

They instituted an inquiry, in the first in- 
stance, into the amount of business, private and 
public, which the House has this session been 
called upon to discharge ; and they caused com- 
parisons to be made between the present and some 
past years, in such particulars as the records per- 
mit, 
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A summary of the committees which have 
been sitting this session, public and election com- 
mittees, and committees on private and railway 
groups, is given in the appendix, with the names 
of the members who have been serving on them, 
and the number of days of their sittings. This 
will show : 


Forty-four public committees, some of them ot 
more than usual importance, with an average 
number of 15 members serving on each commit- 
lee. 

Twenty-eight election committees, with five 
members serving on each committee. . 

Fourteen groups on railway bills, with five 
members serving on each group. 

Seventeen groups on private bills, with five 
members serving on each group. 

One hundred twelve and other committees on 
private bills. 

Of the public committees, that on 


Commercial distress, sat 39 days. 
Sugar and Coffee planting, sat 39 do 
Navy, Army, and Ordnance Expendi- 

ture, sat 40 do 
Miscellaneous Expenditure, sat 37 do 


The average number of petitions presented du- 
ring the five years ending 1837, was 7,436; du- 
ring the five years ending 1842, the average rose 
to 14,014, being an increase.of 6,578 over that of 
the preceding five years; during the five years 
ending 1847, the average rose to 16,397, being an 
increase of 2,383 over that of the preceding five 
years. 

The number of petitions presented during the 
present session is upwards of 18,450. 

This great amount of committee business, and 
the heavy demand it makes on the time of mem- 
bers, must be borne in mind in considering the 
course of public business in the House _ itself. 
The thin attendance in the House from the hours 
of 7 to 10 o’clock, necessary in some degree from 
the exhaustion of the morning ladors, interferes 
in an important manoer with the progress of de- 
bates. 

‘lhe leaders of parties and the chief speakers 
commonly decline to address the House during 
those hours, and the debates are consequently 
spread by adjournments over more nights than 
they otherwise require. 

The business of the House seems to be contin- 
ually on the increase. ‘The characteristic of the 
present session has been the number of important 
subjects under discussion at the same time, and 
adjourned debates on all of them. This inter- 


a 





carry into effect the intentions of the House. The 
rules of the House provide that on days, called 
‘ order days,’ certain orders shall be considered ; 
and on days, called ‘ notice days,’ notices of mo- 
tions shall be considered. If members can move 
the adjournment of the House without any no- 
lice of any sort, and upon that question may de- 
bate any other question, it is evident that all the 
regulations adopted for the conduct of the busi- 
een the House may be rendered quite ineffec- 
tual. 

The Speaker made other suggestions to the 
committee, some of which have been adopted by 
the committee, one especially, to the effect that, 
the House should not insist on its privileges in 
certain classes of bills originating in the House of 
Lords, and of amendments of bills sent up to the 
Lords from the House of Commons, by which 
the Speaker considers that the labors of the ses- 
sion might be more equally distributed ; time 


speeches by an 








SS 
any order of the House? 
all. There is no limit to the length o 
either on the main question or on. am 

Mr. E. Curtis, of New York—« ¢ 
to the committee whether the r 
of the House of Representati 
were the same as those of the 
mone he rules and orders 

epresentalives, at the establis 
Goveraimant in 1789, were ne pment of ‘the 
those of the House of Commons, 

‘* Have the rules in process of time been va 
ried, and what are the mein causes which have 
led to these changes ?—The rules have be : 
siderably varied, chiefly from the necessity of 
facilitating the despatch of business. 

‘* Were the debates protracted to an inconye- 
nient length?—They were protracted, as was 
thought, to an unreasonable length. There was 
felt to be a necessity of finding some mode of 


—None at 
f speeches, 
ar endments.» 

Can you state 
vles and orders 
ves in Congress 
House of Com- 
of the House of 


arly the same as 


en Con- 


saved which is now necessarily lost, when owing 


ments are put off, and a new bill introduced ; and 
increased facilities be afforded to the passing of 
measures through Parliament. 

The committee thought it would be of advan- 
tage to learn the practice pursued in the conduct 
of business in the Chamber of Deputies of France 
and in the House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States of America. ‘They were so fortunate 
as to obtain information on the first head from 
M. Guizot, and on the second from Mr. Curtis, 
of New York, who had been for four years a 
member of Congress. 

In answer to a question, whether the rules 
and orders of the French Chamber were not origi- 
nally nearly the same as those of the house of 
Commons? 

M. Guizot said—‘‘In the beginning of our 
Constituent Assembly at the revolution, Mirabeau 
asked Etienne Dumont to give him a sketch ot 
the proceedings of the English House of Com- 
mons, and it became the model of the first rules 











ginning of our revolution the proceedings of your 
House of Commons became the source of ours. In 
1814, when the charter was granted by the King, 
the same rules were adopted, with some changes, 
I think it was at that time that the cloture, as a 
means of closing the debate, was introduced. 
Before it was introduced the debates were pro- 
tracted indefinitely, and not only were the debates 
protracted, but at the end, whea the majority 
wished to put an end to the debate, and the mi- 





mingling of debates, adjourned one over the head 
of the other, bas led to confusion, deadening the 
interest in every subject, and prejudicing the | 
quality of the debates on all. Motious to adjourn | 
the House for the purpose of speaking on matters | 
not relevant to the prescribed business of the day 
are made more often than formerly; and motions 
to adjourn the debates have become of late years 
much more frequent. But it must be observed, | 
that under the regujation moved this year by Mr. 
Hume, the orders of the day are now read with | 
oul debate, or opportunity permitted of addres-| 
sing the House; a rule which tbe speaker, in bis | 
evidence, says, ‘* has worked admirably.” 

To assist their inquiries, your committee sought 
counsel uf the Speaker, and they had the advan- 
tage of having the opinion of Mr. Speaker, both 
as to the evils under which the House labors, and 
as to the remedies which it may be possivle to 
apply. Lhe Speaker said : 

‘That the present state of public business, and 
the slow progress of measures through the House, 
had been with him the subject of serious conside- 
ration. 

‘That of late years the progress of public bu- 
ainess had been impeded partly by the greater 
vumber of members who now spoke in debate, 
and consequently by the frequency of adjourved 
debates, and partly by the virtual abuse aud eva~- 
sion of the rules of the House. 

“The attention of the committee should be 
specially directed to motions to ** adjourn the 





house,” and to “adjourn the debate.” ‘I'hese | opinion. | never knew in the Chamber of Depu- 


motions, Mr. Speaker, considered as the great 


interruptions to the course of business; and | long. 


he suggested that ‘* all questions of adjournment 


of the House, and adjournment of debate, should | closing debates, the public business in your 
be decided without debate. Under this rule a )Chamover could have been conducted satisfac- 
member would no longer have any inducement | torily?—I think not. 1 think the clofure in our 
to move the adjournment for the purpose of ma- |Chamber was an indispensable power; calling 
king a speech on some extraneous matter (as Is to mind what bas passed of Jale years, | do not 
recollect auy serious and honest complaint agains 





now ollea the case,) as the question must be de- 


_he speaks upon the main question, the President 


nority would not, the debate became very vio- 


became the source of ridicule, and thea a mea- 
sure for demanding the closing of the debate 
was introduced. 

‘The proceeding is this:—a member or two 
members call * La cloture.’ ‘The President puts 
itto the vote. If any member objects he can 
speak against the cloture. Oue only can speak, 


of our National Assembly. So that inthe be- | 


closing thedebate. The difficulty was not being 


to interference with privilege, the Lords’ amend- | able to close a debate.” 





Mr. Curtis proceeds to state that as early as 
the year 1794 it had been settled thata question 
of adjournment was not debatable, and the prac- 


that a motion to adjourn shall be decided without 
debate. 

‘* Will you be so good as to describe in what 
way a debate is brought to a close ?—It is by the 
operation of what we call the previous question. 
The previous question with us is not the same as 
that known in the British Parliament. By rule 
50 of the House of Representatives, the previous 
question shall be in this form, ‘Shall the main 
question be now put?? It appears, that on the 
previous question being demanded, it must be 
supported, or, as the phrase is, seconded, by a 
majority; and, on this being ascertained, the 
| Speaker announces— the previous question is de- 
| manded by the House.’ If it it should pass in 
the negative, the subject under debate is resumed ; 
if in the affirmative, the debate ceases; and, the 
amendments having been considered, the main 
| question is put to the vote without debate. 

‘* The number of the House of Represeutatives 
is 229. They sit round the Speaker in a hall cir- 
cle, the seats rising as in an amphitheatre. The 
vote is taken by each party rising in turn: but, 
in case of its being demanded, the ayes and noes 
may be called. The Speaker attains to great ac- 
| curacy in estimating the respective numbers, and 
/to great quickness in counting them. Members 
of the Executive Government have no seats in 
|the House. Twenty-eight standing committees 

















|lent; and out of the House, amoung the public, it| are appointed at the commencement of tke ses- 
| sion, and all bills originate in these committees. 


_No question of order is debated ; all such ques- 
tions are decided by the Speaker, and if his de- 
cision be appealed from to the House, it is deci- 
ded by vote, without debate. In this way, 
questions of order, questions of adjournment, and 
‘the previous quesiuon,’ to bring a debate to a 





j and no reply is allowed; and then the President | close, are decided by vote, without debate. Be- 
| puts the question,—* Must the debate be closed ?’| sides this, a rule has been adopted to limit speecti- 


‘‘ When there have been very great party con- | es to one hour; this rule, called the One-hour 


flicts in the Chamber, has this power of cloture 
been used in a way that has been oppressive to 
the minority ?—IL think not. Upon some special 
occasions the minority have complained thal the 
debate was closed, but generally, when the 
question has been decided in the aflirmative, the 
minority have submitted without difficulty. | 
think the majority never abused that power. 
The debates Jasted very long; even with the 
power of cloture we have had a debate of more 
than a fortnight. 

** When the cloture is demanded, if a member 
rises to speak against it, is he allowed to speak 
on the main question?—No, he speaks only on 
the question, ‘1s the cloture proper and just?’ If 


tells him, ‘ Sir, you cannot speak upon the main 
question ; speak upon the question of cloture. ’ 

‘* With the existence of the power of cloture, 
is it your opinion that all subjects have been 
amply and fairly debated?—Yes, it is quite my 


ties a debate which did not Jast sufficiently 


‘Do you think that without some power of 


Rule, was adopted in the year 1841.” 

Mr. Curtis, speosking of this one-hour rule, 
says, ‘‘ It tas greatly facilitated business. It has 
improved the quality of the speeches; public 


of this is, that as these rules are adopted only 
froin session to session, aud there ave been chan- 
ges of parlies since they were adopted, both par- 
lies have in turn adupted these rules and acted 
upon them. The most intelligent and experien- 
ced gentlemen of the country approve of them, 
both ‘the previous question’ and the one hour rule. 
The present Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, Mr. Winthrop, has lately, in a letter, eX- 
pressed his opinion in favor of the one-hour rule.” 
Mr. J. Randall, a counsel practicing in the fed- 
eral and State courts of the United States, in the 
city of Philadelphia, confirmed Mr.,Curtis’ state- 
menots ; expressed an opioion that * the previous 
question” and the oue-hour rule have worked 
well, ** At first the one-hour rule was much op- 
posed, but it has fougat its way into public favor, 
and has the support not only of the members ol 
the House, but of the peuple at large.” 
Your committee, in weighing the value of this 
evidence, had to take into accuunt how material- 
ly the constitution and the mode of transacting 
business in the House of Commons differed from 
those of the two Legislative Assemblies referred 





cided without debate. Greut advantage would | the clolure. | 


result from this change ; it would, in truth, only 


‘Have you any Jimit put to the length of 


tc, 

In France the clolure has been found available 
without any restriction on the length of speecbes- 
In the United States a limitation of the length 


tice has from that time continued and now exists, 


opinion is decidedly in its favor. The best proot 
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of the speeches has been found necessary in addi- 
nto the power of closing the debate. 

— France important motions are considered in 
the bureaux before they are discussed in the 
House. The House meets in the morning, and 
ine attendance is continuous. The cloture, in 
the form in which it is used in France, could not 
be applied to our debates without the risk of un- 
‘ust surprises, and without other inconveniences, 
y {n Washington a majority of the House con- 
stitutes a Quorum; a majority therefore is al- 
ways present, and often a large portion of the 
whole number, which leaves the power of de- 
manding the ** previous question” free from ma- 
oy embarrassments with which it would be atten- 
ded here. 

it is also of importance to recollect that the 
circumstance Of Her Majesty’s Ministers having 
seats in the House of Commons renders the sub- 
‘ects of discussion More various and comprehen- 
sive than in legislative assemblies in which mem- 
pers of the executive Government are not per- 
mitted to be present, and where the debates are 
of a less administrative character. 

A great part of the legislation of the United 
States is conducted by the legislatures of the 
respective States. 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom con- 
ducts the whole work of public and private legis- 
tion, and to it all parties have recourse for the 
recress Of real or supposed grievances. ‘T'he 
extent, also, of the colonial empire of Great 
Britain, imposes very heavy additioual duties on 
ihe Imperial Legislature. It is certain that a 
far greater amount of business 1s transacted by 
ite Evglish House of Commons than by the 
Chamber of Deputies of France, or by the Legis. 
lative Assembly of the United States. 

Your committee, appointed towards the close 
of the session, aud with a very limited time al- 
lowed for their deliberations, felt that it would 
nave been impossible, with due attention, and 
with a care filling the occasion, to have intro- 





duced material changes in our existing system. | 


They felt that any change recommended should | 


ve in itself complete, and surely sufficient for tts 
purpose, They thought that any recommenda- 
tion, to carry with it due weight, should have had 
the general, if not the unanimous approval ot 
the committee. 

Alter as full a deliberation as the pressure of 
olher business and the limited time would allow, 
your committee have agreed unanimously to re- 
commend the following alterations in the orders 
aud practice of the House: 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


That when leave shall have been given to 
bring in a bill, the questions of the first reading 


and printing shall be decided without debate, or | 


amendment moved. 

That when an order of tbe day shall have been 
read for the House to resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole bouse upon a bill which has 
already been considered in committee, Mr. 
Speaker, shall forthwith leave the chair without 
uly question put, unless a member shall have 
given notice of an instruction le such committee ; 
bul such resolution shall not apply to the case 
where the bill shall have passed through com- 
itlee pro forma for the purpose of being re- 
priuted. 

That when after due notice it shall have been 
ordered by the house that orders of the day have 
precedence of notices of motions, the House may 
‘esolve itself into a Committee of Supply, or 
Ways and Means. 

hat when any committee of the whole house 
shall have gone through a bill, and made amend- 
ments thereto, the chairman of such committee 
shall report the same forthwith ; and thata day 
be appointed for the further consideration of such 
report, 

Chat on the consideration of the report of a 


ill any new clauses proposed to be added be | 


first offered ; and the house shall then proceed to 
Ccusider the bill, and the amendments made by 
the committee. 

hat, in the case of an adjourned debate, it 
Would be of advantage that the debate should be 
resumed on the nextsitting day, and should have 
Precedence over all other business. 
illee is at the same time aware that there might 
be public inconvenience in laying down any 
Strict rule on the subject, fettering the discretion 
of the house, and compelling the resumption of 
the adjourned debate in preierence to other busi- 
Ness as a matter of course. They content them- 
Selves with expressing a strong opinion that it 
Would be advisable, both with reference to the 





Your com- | 





satisfactory discussion of the subject under con- 


$$$ 


sideration and to the general progress of public | at sunrise and 62 during mid-day. 
The 23d was clear and cold, with severe frost, 


business, that debates should, as far as possible, | 


be continued from day to day; and that there 
should be such a relaxation of the rules of the 
house in respect of the precedence of notices 
and orders of the day as to leave the house entire 
liberty to give precedence on the following day 
to an adjourned debate. 

Your committee trust that these alterations will 
be in themselves useful improvements. 

But it is not so much on any new rules, espe- 


cially restrictive rules, that your committee 


would desire to rely for the prompt and efficient 
despatch of business by the house. The in- 
creasing business calls for increased considera- 
tion on the part of members in the exercise of 
their individual privileges. 

Your committee woul! desire to rely on the 
good feeling of the house, and on the forbear- 
ance of its members,and on a general acquies- 
cence in the enforcement by the Speaker of that 
established rule of the house which requires that 
members should strictly confine themselves to 


matters immediately pertinent to the subject of 


debate. 

Your committee, however, ventures to eXpress 
an opinion that the satisfactory conduct and pro- 
gress of the business of the house must mainly 
depend upon Her Majesty’s Government, hold- 


|ing as they do, the chief control over ils man- 


agement. 

They believe that, by the careful preparation 
of measures, their early introduction, the judi- 
cious distribution of business between the two 
houses, and the order and method with which 
measures are conducted, the Government can 
contribute in an essential degree to the easy and 
convenient conduct of business. They trust the 
efforts of the Government would be seconded by 
those of independent members, and that a gen- 
eral determination would prevail to carry on the 
public businc ss with regularity and despatch. 





rise, and 80 during mid-day. 
The 12th was alternately cloudy and clear, 
with mercury from 66 to 76, and a litule rain. 
The 13th was clear and cool, with mercury 
from 50 to 66. There was a total eclipse of the 


| moon from 12 to 2 o’clock, A. M. 


The 14th was cloudy A. M., but steady rain 
in the P. M., which was much needed. 

The 15th was alternately cloudy and clear, 
with a little rain, and mercury from 64 to 76. 

The 16th cloudy A. M. and clear P. M., and 


quite cool, with mercury 50 at sunrise and 08 at 


2 o’clock. 
Tbe 17th was clear and cool, with mercury 44 


/at suprise and 66 at mid-day. 
The 18ih was ditto, with mercury 50 at sun- 


rise, and 68 at 2 o’clock. 
The 19th was clear, with mercury 52 at sun- 
rise, and 74 at 2 o’clock. 


The 20th was cloudy, with rain in the A. M. and 
The 


mercury was 68 at sunrise and 78 during mid- 


in the night. The afternoon was clear. 


day. 


The 2ist was overcast A. M. but clear P. M., 


with mereury 58 at sunrise and 68 at 2 o’clock. 


rise and 66 at mid-da 


ty morning. 


was 63. 


was ice. 


the 25th. 


phia. 











| Days. 6 A. M. 

NETECROLOGICAL. l 73 
6 

From the North American and U. S. Gazette. “7 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER FOR SEP- | 4 62 
TEMBER, 1848. | » i 
Notwithstanding there were several very warm | : 57 
‘days from the Ist to the 12th of the month, yet | 8 56 
after this time, until the 29th, there was more | 9 60 
cold weather than in any month of September )( 59 
since 1840, the medium temperature of which )) = 
was 60, and the medium of the month Just closed | 12 64 
was 63. 13 2 
The Ist was clear and warm, with mercury | 14 59 
72 at sunrise and 82 at wid-day. 15 64 
The 2d and 3d were clear, with mercury 64 at | 16 53 
sunrise, and 80 at 2 o’clock. V7 rm 
The 4th and Sth were clear and very warm, |}. 49 
with mercury (on each day) 65 at sunrise, and | 19 5) 
86 at 2 o’clock, in a perfect shade. 20 69 
The 6th was overcast eacly, but clear a/ter- ny 59 
ward, with mercury 65 at sunrise and 76 at2 95 51 
o’clock. 23 41 
The 7th and 8th were 56 at sunrise and 72 at | 54 4G 
mid-day, and both days were clear. 105 49 
The 9th was clear, with mercury 60 at sun- 5; 56 
rise, and 80 during mid-day. 7 42 
The 10th was clear, with mercury 55 at sun-| 38 42 
rise, and 76 during mid-day. oy 55 
The lith was clear, with mercury 62 at sun- 30 G2 


Summary.—Durin 


mainder cloudy or 





y- 


with snow on the 23d. 
in New Hampshire were covered with snow on 


The 22d was clear and cool, with mercury 50 


anc mercury 40 at sunrise and 56 at 2 o’clock. 
The 24th was ditto, with mercury 46 at sup- 


The 25th was clear, with mercury 50 at sun- 
rise, and 70 at 2 o’clock. 

The 26th was clear, with mercury 52 at sun- 
rise and 64 during mid-day. 

The 27th was 40 at sunrise and 56 at 2 o’clock, 
with a clear frosty morning. 

The 28th was also ciear and cool, with mer- 
cury 40 at sunrise and 64 at 2 o’clock, with fros- 


The 29:h was clear and cloudy alternately. 
Mercury 56 at sunrise and 72 at 2 o’< lock, 

The 30:8 was quite warm, with anercury 64 at 
sunrise and 74 during mid day. 

The medium temperature of the whole month 
That of September, 1847, was 633. 
Ditto of 1846 was 691, which was a remarkable 
month for heat and drought. 

As early as the 13ih September, there was a 
snow storm on Lake Ontario. 

Snuw fell in Western New York on the 22d 
September, and on the morning of the 23d there 
The Catskill mountains were covered 


The White Mountains 





METEOROLOGICAL REVIEW 
1848.—.4t Baltimore: 


Philadelphia, October 2, 1848. 


Ox the morning of the 17th, there was a light 
frost in low places, in the vicinity of Philadel- 
On the mornings of the 23d, 27th and 
28th, the frost was quite severe—the mercury 
being as low as forty in Philadelphia, between 
daybreak and sunrise, and at 36 in the country. 
At the North and East it was much colder. 


C. P. 


OF SEPTEMBER, 


3.p.mM. 16r.m. Aspect 
83 70 Fair. 
82 70 sh 
80 70 - 

90 73 ” 

87 76 ” 

75 64 Rainy. 

74 63 Fair. 

79 66 “ 

SU 66 ” 

738 69 As 

87 71 or 

83 63 Variable. 

69 59 Fair. 

69 64 Rainy. 

8U 60 Fair. 

60 DU Cloudy. 

61 54 Rainy. 

TU 55 Fair. 

77 65 es 

84 60 Variable. 

7l 58 Fair. 

G4 49 or 

60 43 " 

71 56 “sp 

74 59 

67 52 * 

58 46 ” 

67 54 e 

76 62 Cloudy. 

18 63 Rainy. 
g the first half of the 


rainy. 
showers of rain during the month, in amount 1.95 


month, the weather was warm and summer-like, 
with a moderate breeze from N. W. 
middle of the m&nth a-marked change took 
place—the wind increased and blew strongly 
from N. W., depressing the temperature to pear- 
ly the temperate point, and rendering winter 
clothing and even fires necessary for comfort. 
Of the days, twenty-three. 
twenty-three were fair or nearly so, and the re- 


About the 


Of the thirty days, 


There were eight 


inch. The averages for the mouth are as fol- 

lows: 

Mean temperature of the whole month 64° 20’ 
os “ days 67 38 
66 ‘“ nights, 60 73 
te “ first fifteen days 69 35 
” “*  Jast do 59 Ul 
“ *“ warmestday 5thj7 74 
i * coldest day 27ih 48 92 

Highest temperature, 4th 90 

Lowest do. 23d 41 

Ravge 49 
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Cradve & Commerce. 


The Buffalo Commercial says tnat a question 
came upon ‘Change there a few days since, of 
some importance to produce dealers. It was 
whether an order for property given to the buyer 
ona cash purchase, before payment is made, 
gives to the buyer the possession of the property. 
The question was ably argued on both sides— 
some contending that the presentation of the or. 
der is a mere link to carry out the transfer of 
property, and not binding until the terms of pur- 
chase are completed, while others were of opin- 
ion thatthe order gave possession and right to 
sell to a third party, the first party having no lien 
on the property, whether paid for or not, after 
the order passed into the hands of the purchaser. 
lt is a nice point in law, as we before observed, 
and one of immense interest to all engaged in 
buying or selling produce. Ithas been suggested 
that the Board of Trade would act wisely in sub- 
mitting the subject to three or four of the best 
Jegal advisers in the city, for the purpose of hav- 
ing the matter definitely understood. 


The New York Commercial states that ‘ appli- 
cations having recently been made at the proper 
office in the United States Treasury Department, 
for inforn:ation ag to the amount paid on account 
of the sixteen million Joan, and the time when 
further instalments of it would be required, the 
answer given was that strict instructions had been 
given not to communicate any knowledge to any 
inquirers, on this and some other points of the 
Governwent’s financial purposes.” 

The exports of specie last week, were as fol- 
lows: 

Steamers. 


— 











Severn, Bermuda, American gold, $30,000 
Do do Mexican dollars, 75,U00 

Brigs. 

Republican, Para, Mexican dollars, 2,601 
Do do Spanish do 5,000 
Do do Sovereigns, 58 

Shipments, Oct. 14th to 20th, $112,659 
Shipments from Jan. Ist to Oct. 14th, 9,611,175 





Total for 1848, $9,723,834 
The above does not include the amount carried 


out by the Hermann, and reporied by the compa- 
ny at $114,788. 


The New York Tribune says: 

The Corcoran arrangement has had no palpa- 
ble effect upon Government securities, but the 
probability is that if he had not succeeded the 
quotations would have fallen off. The sale in 
London of the large amount noticed will prevent 
any pressure on this market. 

The statements made in relation to Mr. Corco- 
ran’s arrangements, were strictly correct. We 
now add that the sale was made at 932 and inte- 
rest, that is, the accumulated interest trom 30th 
June to the day of delivery being allowed to Mr. 
Corcoran. Should the bills against this transac- 
tion be sold at 85 per cent., it would be about 
equal to selling the stock here at 1U} per cent. 
‘The operation at 933 gives a loss to the original 
takers of the Joan at 103, of about 1} per ct. 


Correr.—The Lake Superior News says that 
the whule amount of copper that has been ship- 
ped this season from Lake Superior up to August 
18th, is one million three hundred and sixty-two 
thousand pounds of nearly pure copper. 


A shipment for Boston was made at St. Louis 
on the 23d ult., of about of@ hundred and thirty 
pigs of copper—weighing in all about thirty tons 
—which came from the works of the Merrimac 
Copper Mining Company, in Franklin County 
Missouri. 


Corron in Cutna.~—The ship Cygnet, which 
cleared at New Orleans on the 15th ult., for 
Canton, took out 1,490 bales of Cotton. 


Wine 1n Onto.—The amount of wine already 
made this year, in the neighborhood of Herma- 
na, Ohio is about $6,000 gailons. Lt is worth on 
an average $125 per gallon. A considerable 
amount, however, remains to arrive, as the Ca- 


NILES’ NATIONAL REGISTER. 


amounted to $64,164,532 and the imports to $62,- 
784,276. 


Stroves.—The Cincinnati Reporter of the Ist 
inst., says there were 86.800 stoves manufactu- 
red in that city during the past year, of which 
53,000 were shipped to other places. This busi- 
oess is rapidly increasing. 

Over 100,000 bushels of Indian Corn were 
rad tap from Boston for Liverpool and Cork last 
week. 


Ponce, P. R.—The following is a statement of 
Produce exported from this port, for the years 
1847 and 1848, ending the 31-t August, each year: 








Sugar. 

1347. 1848. 
America Ibs. 13,444,362 15 256,982 
Great Britain 2,851,884 3,777,037 
British Provinces 1,099 237 1,432,194 
Different ports 1,548,515 863,639 
Total, 19,145,948 21,334,858 

Molasses. 

1848. 1847. 
America gails. 781 497 505 129 
Great Britain 73,505 415,948 
British Provinces 34,1384 79,435 
Different ports 6,872 
Total, 689,177 1,07,384 


Markets, at New York —Flour in fair de- 
macud. Sales at 531} 10556}; corn at 67 to 
72c; prime Genessee wheat at | 26; oats are 
34 to 345; pork and lard are dull ; cotton is with- 
out change. Freights steady. 

Ai Baltimore.—Flour, 5 25; 
119; corn 60 to 70c. 

At Pitisburg.—Supply small ; market inactive, 
Flour 4 44; wheat 80c; corn 40c, and oats 3lc. 

At Philadelphia.—Flour 537 ts 550; wheat 
1 10 to 1 18; corn 65 to 67; oats 31. 


wheat 103 to 








General Intelligence. 
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Discovery or Mummies at Duranao, Mexico. 
The Texas Star states thata million Mummies 
have been discovered on the environs of Duran- 
go,in Mexico. They are ina silting posture, 
but have the same wrappings, bands and orna- 
ments as the Ezyptians. Among them was found 
a sculptured head with a pootard of flint, chap- 
lets, necklaces, &c. of alternate colored beads, 
fragments of bone polished like ivory, fi.e worked 
elastic tissues, (probably like those of our mo- 
dern Indian rubber cloth,) moccasins worked 
| like those of the Indians of our day, bones of vi- 
‘pers, &c. It remains to continue these interes- 
_ ling researches, and America will become ano- 
| tee Egypt to antiquaries and ber ruins will go 

back to the oldest period of the world, showing | 
| doubtless, that the ancestors of the Montezumas 
lived on the Nile. 





Sineutar.—Mr. Branin, of this city, submit- 
ted to our inspection a quantity of charred wheat, 
yesterday, which he obtained during a recent 
trip up the North River. This wheat was taken 
from the bank of the river nearly opposite Cats- 
kill where it had remained ever since the year 
1777. ‘The building in which it had been sivored 
was burned down during that year and several 
thousand bushels of the grain completely char- 
red, was suffered to remain upon the spot. By | 
scratching the bank with his fingers, Mr. Branin 


i 
New Mareriat For CLorn. —]t has rec; u 
; ently 


been found that the leaves of the Pine app! 
tain an extremely fine, glossy, silken five’ e Con. 
separated by heating and washing. The ze Sasi 
fibres are finer than those of cotton op lit limate 
plicable to the same purpose. 160, ap- 


Reuicgious Orper.—Two 
Cistercian Order, Rev. H. Pe the 
Br. Cyprian Slattery, have arrived in New y ane 
from Mount Melleray, in Ireland, autho; lea 
their superior to select a suitable place for , . 
ding a Monastery of their Order in some = 
the United States. part of 


Nationa. Councit.—The Archbishop of 3a) 
timore has issued letters for the CINVOCation on 
the first National Council of the Catholic Chyy r 
in this country. “i 


3L$°There is but one newspaper in the Ara- 
bic language, spoken by 40,000,000 people 
There is no progress in the world without news, 
papers. 


Current of Niagara.—The current of the Nig. 
gara river tor the first five hundred feet below 
the suspension bridge runs at the rate of nineteen 
miles per hour ; for the next eight hundred feet 
it runs at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour— 
giving an average of about twenty three miles 
per hour for the first quarter of a mile below the 
bridge. 


—— 


W5- 


Bakeries or Paris.—In the 12 wards of Paris 
there are 60] bakers. These bakers are divided 
lato four classes, according to the relative 
amount of sales per day. The first class coy. 
prises those who use daily more than four bags of 
flour; the second, those who use more than tiree - 
the third, two; and the fourth, less than two 
The city gives them for thew for 11 fraacs,a bag 
of flour weighing 157 kil., trom) which they ar 
forbidden to manulacture more than 204 kil, 
bread. ‘hus the daily profits of a baker ot 
‘first class are 44f., less the expense. Hach b.- 
kery pays to the cya tax of from 50 to 12) 
bags, which gives a total from the four classes o 
77,190 bags, or 12,118,830 kil., which would sul- 
fice for the sustenance of all Paris for about 
twenty-five days—each individual to consume 171 
kil. of bread per annum. Kvery ime the price 
of flour is ratsed f.1 5Uc, per q vintal the price of 
bread is augmented | centime per kil. 


The longest day in Great Britain is 17 bours 
and 2 minutes. In the United States, it ts only 
14 hours and 50 minutes. ‘The shortest day in 
Great Britain is 7 hours and 20 minutes, in lie 
United States it is 9 hours and 10 minutes. 


The Sicilian Parliament has abolished the or- 
der of Jesuits and Kedemptionists, and banished 
irom Sicily those members who are nol cilizens, 
Having appropriated their large property to the 


governmeul, a small peusion has becu allowed to 


ie latter. 

iC An English Episcopate is to be establisied 
at Victoria, Hong Kong. 

—_~@r>——- 
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informed us that the wheat rolled down, perfect in 
size and form. Wagon loads of it have thus re- | 
mained for seventy-one years, incorporated with | 
the earth, and exposed to the action of the ele- 
ments, without showing any disposition to modify 
its principles. — Trenton, N. J. Gaz. 


Emigration OF Warcumakers.—Clock and 
watchmaking, one of the principal branches of 
industry of the canton of Neufchatel, in Switzer- 
land, is entirely paralysed; and we learn from 
our English papers, that upwards of 1500 jour- 
bneymen watch and clock-makers have just emi- 
grated from the town of Neufchatel to the Uni- 
ted States, and a st:!l greater number are making 
preparations to follow them. 


The plan of the National Monument embra- 





tawba grape has not yet attained perfect matu- 
rity. 

Betinens in Cincinnati.—Altbough it is but | 
twenty-six years since Ohio was admitted into | 
the Union, the business of her chief city now ex- 
ceeds that of New York. The exports from | 
Cincinnati, for the -year ending in August last, 


ding, two hundred and fifty feet in diameter and 


one hundred feet high, from which springs an | House of Commons of England. 


obelisk shaft, seventy feet at the base and five 


ces the idea of a grand circular colonaded buil- way. 
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hundred feet high, making a total elevation of six | tember at Philadelphia,—at Baltimore. 


hundred feet. Inthe centre is to be placed the 
‘Toms oF WASHINGTON. 
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